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“It were better for him if a 
millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he 
should be 
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DROWNED 
in the 
DEPTH of the SEA 


HERE are in life some problems that will always 
baffle solution until the light of eternity banishes 
this terrestrial darkness. No one can say, for 
instance, why a father of a family will prefer the 
drinking habit to a good position and a happy home. 
No one has yet discovered how untaught rustics can 
believe that Catholics worship an ass, and eat infant 
flesh, but won’t believe that the Catholic Church has the 
welfare and salvation of the race at heart. So no one 
can explain how women, blessed 
with charm and grace, will 
sacrifice both to become slaves 
of fashion. 


For several decades now 

women’s fashions in clothes have 
been reflecting the rush towards 
paganism. Partly justified for 
reasons of health the change 
was not at first reprehensible. 
The long sweeping skirts, the 
high necked chokers, were not 
required either for beauty or 
for health. But it is the per- 
versity of the human race to go 
to extremes. From chokers to 
backless gowns, from sweeping 
trains to shorts is a big jump. 

While we gladly concede that 
the benefits of sun and air 
should be allowed to all, we do 
not think it is necessary to re- 
duce a bathing suit to a bras- 
siere and girdle for this purpose. 

Pastors have been ridiculed and their more “broad- 
minded” critics have sneered at the severity which in- 
sisted that women approach the Holy Table modestly 
clothed. But there are several indications that, as in 
many other cases, the stricter minority was right. 

As “I C 2 Much” states in the Catholic Daily Tribune 
of September 2, it may not be altogether amiss to im- 
pute some of the sex crime wave we are now breasting 
to the scanty attire of girls in public. No exhibition- 
ist seems to take into account that the rest of the race 
is human and subject to temptation. We don’t like to 


think that such fashions are followed for the very sake 
of leading others into sin. 

From the laxity we bemoan in the matter of dress 
might very well spring, too, the open looseness of the 
highways so appalling today. The practice of appear- 
ing in public clad only in shorts is no less blameworthy 
in men than in women. If certain athletic contests 
require truncated clothes, that should not justify the 
spectators and fans to loll about in little clothing. 


There is but one screen for 
offenders to hide behind: “It’s 
the fashion.” Yet, what a fal- 
lacy! God did not judge the 
Jews of the Old Law by the 
heathenish practices so common 
in their day, because they were 
the fashion. He gave them 
THE LAW, and they were 
judged by it. Neither will He 
judge our maidens and their 
mothers by the laws He has fre- 
quently condemned. 

Fifteen years ago Pope Bene- 
dict XV exclaimed: “The for- 
midable torrent of vice which 
inundates modern society is 
dangerously augmented by the 
present indecent style of dress. 
And this style, by the negli- 
gence, or worse yet, by the 
culpable vanity of mothers and 
families, spreads unfortunately 
even to the smallest girls, ex- 

posing to the greatest danger their simplicity and 
innocence.” 


Since then to what extremes have fashions gone! 


Who is to blame for the prevalent lack of modesty 
in dress and deportment? Far be it from this humble 
scribe to point the finger of guilt. But to mothers, to 
daughters, to fashion leaders, and to the keepers of im- 
mortal souls there stands the ominous warning: “It 
must needs be that scandals come; but nevertheless 
woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh.” 
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The Symbolism of the Chart 


The above symbol is one the thought of which should fill every Christian 
heart with greatest consvlation. It contains the composite idea of the two 
Greek letters “P” and “X”, standing for the first two letters of the Greek 
word “Christos,” meaning Christ; joined with this is a representation of 
the text: “I am the vine, you the branches.” The “P” and “X” are so 
placed as to form a Cross, the transverse beams of which support the 
naturally weak branches. It is a symbol most appropriate for our present 
subject because on our understanding of the manner of union which exists 
between ourselves and Christ will depend our worthy attendance at that 
Holy Sacrifice which most perfectly shows forth and renews that union. 
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Pictures and Profits from the Mass 
Gualbert Brunsman, O. S. B. 


The CENSER at the upper left, 
the URN at the upper right, the 
BOOK at the lower right, and the 
CROWN OF THORNS WITH 
CROSS at the lower left represent 
the four ends of prayer and sacri- 
fice, viz., adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition, and satisfaction. 

The Church has always used 
pictures to stimulate the affections 
of the faithful, and to furnish their 
minds with the thought of some 
truth or some phase of piety. 


The CENSER with burning in- 
cense is a significant picture of ado- 
ration. The tiny grain of incense 
when it is brought into contact with 
fire bursts and sends forth a cloud 
of fragrant smoke to heaven. It 
gives up its entire existence, becom- 
ing a whole-burnt offering (holo- 
caust)—and all to show us that in 
it we have a picture of how we 
should give homage to God. The 
greatest impulse the human heari 
has for furnishing motives of right 
living is gratitude. 

The burning URN shows us that 
if we wish to render the homage of 
gratitude to God, we can do so by 
letting our light shine before men. 
If we do this we are a reflection of 
God for our neighbor. 


“Ask and you shall receive.” Yes, 
petition is necessary. The most per- 
fect manner of addressing the heav- 
enly Father has been shown to us by 
Christ: “When you pray, pray thus: 
‘Our Father,’ ” etc. 

Our sinful state and our actual 
wanderings off the straight path 
make it necessary that we be willing 
to render the homage of satisfaction. 
The Lord Jesus Christ has given us 
an example. His sacred Head was 
pierced, His body was tortured. 

Man, being in darkness and in 
constant danger of error does not 
know how to render these necessary 
homages to God. Therefore Christ, 
being Savior, has given us a homage 
which is perfect because it is the 
Sacrifice which He Himself has of- 
fered: hence it will always be ac 
ceptable to our heavenly Father. 
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“] AM THE VINE—YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 


T IS TRUE that there is a trend 

in modern practices of piety that 
is individualistic, hence devoid of 
that solid wealth which can be found 
only in the holy liturgy. We cannot 
understand our proper relationship 
with Christ and His members before 
we learn to see Christ in the light in 
which the liturgy sees Him. It is 
the mind of the Church that we 
learn to look upon Christ as our 
Head, and as the Vine. This can be 
seen from the manner in which the 
early Christians followed the liturgy 
and prayed “through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” 

If we learn to pray and act as the 
Church prays and acts, we shall also 
learn what it means to be intimately 
united with Christ our Head, with 
the result that we shall live and 
move in Christ. 

To live and move in Christ means 
nothing else than the salutary reali- 
zation of our natural distance from 
God, and our own inability to reach 
God by our own powers. The con- 
sequence of this is that we shall be 
grounded in that necessary Christian 
virtue of humility, which casts out 
all unwholesome self-sufficiency. 


To live and move in Christ means 
that, as a consequence of knowing 
with certainty that in Christ we 
have all, we shall be filled with the 
Christian’s native mood—holy joy. 
In the Christian, joy, true love of 
God, and thanksgiving, shall be 
dominant themes of life. The strug- 
gle against sin and the thought of 
past sins will be swallowed up by the 
holy joy of the redeemed. We squan- 
der so much spiritual wealth by 
setting our own strength between 
ourselves and Christ, and by insist- 
ing on working out our own salva- 
tion, rather than doing it “through 
our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

To live and move in Christ means 
that we consider the Head (Christ) 
and Body (ourselves) as one Christ. 
A picture of this unity is given us 
by Christ himself in the unity which 
exists in the Vine and Branches. 
But alas, for some unknown reason 
we cannot penetrate the reality of 
such a unity. We cannot transform 
this truth into living motives for our 
everyday lives. That is why there is 
such a wide difference between our 
piety and the piety of the early 
Christians. They vividly understood 


it; and they were penetrated by the 
truth that in Christ they were 
formed into a new supernatural 
unity, “a spiritual temple, a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation.” 


It was a result of the “Reforma- 
tion” period struggles that destroyed 
in Christian people the hitherto un- 
questioned invisible unity of Christ 
and Faithful. With the loss of the 
proper realization of that truth, the 
proper understanding of Christ’s 
Mediatorship and priesthood were 
also lost. Once they were lost, the 
idea and necessity of Sacrifice faded 
so far into the background that, for 
the Protestant, and for us, who have 
imbibed so much of his attitude, re- 
ligion has become only the expres- 
sion of that individual sentiment 
which is not capable of affecting our 
moral lives, simply because Christ is 
left out. (Adapted from Adam’s 
“Christ our Brother.”) “The Chris- 
tian regarded his Church from with- 
in and not from without. He re- 
garded it primarily as a Body whose 
Head is Christ. And that selfsame 
conception of the Church remains 
even to our own day presupposed in 
the prayers of the liturgy.” 


Relax With Your Rosary 


Ww. 8. 


UTO horns toot thoughtlessly, jarring upon over- 

wrought nerves. The din of traffic, the pace of 
business, and your social engagements exhaust your 
nervous system and leave you jumpy and screamy at 
the end of the day. We do live in a nerve-cracking age. 

Doctors are forever counseling relaxation. Take a 
siesta. Turn on the water in the tub and relax at full 
length; walk bare-foot across the dew-covered grass; 
count sheep or buffaloes until sleep overpowers you. 
These are old remedies. 

Inge, the gloomy dean of St. Paul’s, London, reads 
from a Latin grammar until he falls asleep from sheer 
tedium. So read a dry book. 

There is a better way for the tired Catholic man or 
woman to soothe tired nerves and regain lost mental 
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composure. It is not by lying half submerged in a tub 
full of tepid water; it is not by treading bare-footed in 
the dewy grasses, nor by reading a Latin grammar. 


You can get perfect relaxation by taking your rosary, 
lying down in a darkened room, and softly praying the 
Hail Marys to yourself. As you pray the Hail Marys 
try to reflect in a general way on the joyful or glorious 
mysteries of the Rosary. Do not force concentration; 
that induces tenseness which you wish to avoid. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes of this quiet easy reflection 
and prayer will calm your jumpy nerves, and give a re- 
newed sense of Spiritual energy and power. During the 
Month of the Holy Rosary cultivate the valuable little 
habit of daily contemplation; The rule is simple—just 
relax with your Rosary. 
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LOWER peddlers, their carts a-bulge with sprout- 
F ing rainbows, led their scrawny horses slowly in 

and out of the traffic mazes. Hawkers trilled 
liquid notes through metal bird whistles. Men had left 
off overcoats and women had put on new straw bonnets. 
Open windows gave dull buildings a friendly appear- 
ance. And into the dustiest corners of the great town 
went that fine new broom we call spring, sweeping all 
things clean. 

Gus Warrenden squinted his faded eyes at the blue 
and gold sky. Then, sighing appreciatively, he opened 
up a small table stand, and took from a shabby leather 
bag a head of lettuce, a bunch of radishes, some car- 
rots, a few beets, and two potatoes. These fresh, color- 
ful vegetables placed on the table before him, his shriv- 
eled but well-scrubbed hands next laid out some shining 
kitchen cutlery. With a tickle of pride he stood ready 
for customers, murmuring an ingratiating, 

“Have you seen the Supreme Gadget, Madam. Let 
me show you how to beautify your salads. ...” 

The advent of spring was always a great moment to 
Gus. It meant the turning over of a new leaf. Regular- 
ly as each vernal season appeared hope and courage 
were re-born in him, and then he would make high 
resolutions—to get work, live decently, be a man. Al- 
ways these good intentions, after a trial of a few short 
weeks, went to sleep in him. But this spring, he vowed 
now, drinking in the heavenly air, things were going to 
be different! Never too late to mend. Fifty-four 
years old. Not at all! Fifty-four years young! That’s 
what he was! 

He stooped down now and gave an extra rub to his 
patched black shoes. Then he inspected his shiny blue 
serge suit that clung to his long, spare frame. He was 
pretty sure he had managed to get every spot off this 
suit. He settled the celluloid collar about his gaunt 
throat, and felt his new blue and white dotted butterfly 
bow tie. To hide the crack in his black derby, he pushed 
the hat far back on his graying head. Yes, things were 
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going to be different this year, he was quite confident. 

“Let me show you, ladies, how to dress up your meat 
dish with potato curls. With just this little implement 
now...” he tried to interest two stout women, but they 
kept stolidly on their way past him. 

Undaunted, he thrust what looked like a screw driver 
into a potato and extracted a cunningly coiled strip. 
As he flipped this on to a plate, he happened to glance 
over at the northern corner of the street where a showy 
white bank building reared itself very solidly. 

It seemed to him now that two-story structure threw 
a shadow over the sky—and the world. Just imagina- 
tion, of course, he warned himself, for it was all azure 
and gold when he gazed above, and brightness was 
everywhere when he looked around. 


It was only after he had taken up his place here four 
days ago that he had noticed that bank. It was a good 
busy spot he had picked. Some old houses had been 
pulled down here and the open space was now used for 
parking automobiles. Gus’s portable stand was at the 
edge of this ground. So many people passed up and 
down here through the day he was nearly always sure 
of an audience, and that was flattering anyway. So he 
teld himself now with determination; the same as when 
he had first become aware of it, that no shade cast by a 
bank across the way—nor thoughts of the past—could 
drive him from his present choice position. 

It was yet too early in the morning to expect much 
trade—only about eleven-thirty. A soft, generous 
spring breeze caught the honey from the sweet wares 
of a passing flower peddler and wafted these scents 
freely to all. Sniffing gratefully, Gus felt convinced 
that this year things would be different. 

Picking up a tiny tool, with a few twists, he produced 
rose-like garnishes from a common beet and arranged 
them beside the potato curls on the plate. He made an- 
other beet rosette, slowly and elaborately, to attract the 
attention of the passersby. 
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A boy in brown corduroy slacks and a dirty blue 
sweater halted to watch him. Gus began his patter, 

“Simplest thing in the world. A feast fit for a king 
for a few cents....” 

He knew very well that this stupid lad never meant 
to buy, but when one stopped others would do likewise, 
so he talked on convincingly, 

“This little knife. See what it can do...” And he 
pricked and snipped a radish into a pink and white 
marvel. 

A lazy looking man drew near. Now some women 
came back to listen. Gradually a curious little throng 
gathered about Gus’s improvised booth. He waxed im- 
portant. 

“Let me show you how this mincer works,” he called 
out as he plucked off a lettuce leaf and ground it to bits 
under a sharp-toothed miniature roller. 

The gaping boy leaned, fascinated, against the 
stand, one grimy paw holding a greasy bank book from 
which protruded a clump of soiled bills. 

As Gus deftly mowed down the lettuce leaf, someone 
to the rear of the spectators pushed in, jostling this boy 
in front. Toppled from his insecure balance, the boy 
grabbed at the table slanting it down towards himself. 
The mincer in Gus’s grasp slipped forward too, and be- 
fore he could stop it, it had bitten an edge off one of 
the crumpled bills hanging out of the bank book. 

Gus eyed this corner of the greenback, now pinked as 
fancily as the seam of a lady’s dress, and he spoke 
reprovingly, 

“Get along to the bank and deposit your boss’s money 
instead of loitering here, young man!” 

The boy moved off grinning sheepishly. A murmur 
of snickering sounds rose from the amused crowd. 
While he steadied the stand, Gus called out briskly, 

“Fifteen cents for the knife, ten for the borer, fifteen 
for the mincer—all three for only thirty-five cents!” 

A young woman with uncurled ends sticking out of 
her mousy bobbed hair bought the combination. An 
older, shrewder woman asked for the knife, holding up 
to Gus the ten cents in her brown cotton gloved fingers. 
One by one the people drifted away. 


Gus gently flourished his instruments and re-arranged 
his decorative specimens, reminding anyone who might 
be listening, “Very easy to clean. Simply draw out the 
pin. Rinse in hot water....” But it was close to noon 
now and everyone was too busy to stop. 

It was in this lull that Gus noticed a short, rotund 
man about forty years old, in a trim gray suit and soft 
felt hat, hurry by. In the few days he had been at 
the stand he had learned to recognize some of the per- 
manent folk of the neighborhood. This man, he knew, 
was one of the paying tellers in that bank on the 
opposite corner. With something like sharp envy Gus 
scrutinized this one’s well-dressed appearance. But the 
man paid no attention to him to-day, though at other 
times as he went to and from lunch his tired eyes fre- 
quently strayed to the bright vegetable garnishings 
displayed on the stand. 

To-day the man seemed very nervous. Gus marked 
drops of perspiration running down his cheeks, and 
wondered at this for certainly the weather was not 





warm enough to cause that. The man pulled out a 
handkerchief to mop his face, and as he did so, Gus saw 
something drop out of his pocket—a wad of dirty bills 
with an elastic band around them. 

They fell to the ground almost at Gus’s feet. His 
faded but still keen eyes stared down at them sprawled 
there. He observed there must be about three hundred 
dollars there, and the edge of one of the bills was pinked 
as neatly as the seam of a lady’s dress... . 

A great black cloud of trouble suddenly obscured 
Gus’s world. He stood there shivering bleakly, his foot 
on the money. Dark thoughts like imps in a nightmare 
tried and tortured him.... Then something woke in 
him. Yes, things were going to be different this time! 

Stooping down he seized the bills and stalked after 
the man, his long legs carrying him swiftly up to him. 

“You dropped this,” he said solemnly, tapping him 
on the shoulder and extending the roll. 

The man edged about, fright in every line of his 
flushed round face that nature had intended to be such 
a jolly one. 

“Th. ... thanks,” he gasped, paling with the shock of 
relief as he caught at the bills. Then he fumbled in his 
coat and handed out a fifty cent piece. Gus accepted 
the tip, but he was not yet through. 

“Take that money back to the bank where it belongs,” 
he commanded, “Don’t think with false entries and so on 
you can get away with it. I tried it and...” 

He was going to finish with, “Look at me now,” but 
he did not need to. He felt the other’s harried gaze 
going from his patched shoes, up over his shiny suit, 
touching the celluloid collar, up to meet his stricken 
eyes. With these eyes he held the man fast. It was a 
long while since he had dared look at anyone this way 
—righteously. 

He stared into the other’s face, and he hoped and 
willed that his thoughts might be read in his eyes, 
making plain the misery and shame and degradation he 
had been through.... And finally, with a glimmer of 
terrible understanding, the little man wilted before him. 

“All... all right,” he whispered with dry lips, “All 
right.” He said this as though it were a promise, and 
turning, almost ran back to the bank. 

As he watched the man hurry onwards, Gus’s heart 
lifted. It seemed to him that some of his lost decency 
and manhood had come back to him, and he yearned to 
celebrate their return. No more work for the present, 
he decided happily, as he packed up his goods. A be- 
nign sun broke through whatever clouds had been 
shadowing him, and covered all things with a golden 
haze, even the smug bank building. In the distance a 
shrill tin whistle of a street hawker sounded bird-like. 

His paraphernalia under his arm, Gus went down to 
the Avenue. When he reached the cheaper stores he 
had to make a decision. Shifting from one calloused 
foot to the other, he wavered... but, only briefly. 
Things must be different to-day! 

Turning his back on a bar where thirst-producing 
clam chowder was offered gratis, he stepped almost dig- 
nifiedly into a place safer for him, a cheap restaurant 
whence the unromantic odor of frying onions issued to 
mingle with the divine essence of spring. 
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HOME WITHOUT RULES 


Maurus Ohligslager, O. S. B. 


“Aw Mom!” 
“Tommy get up, hurry now. Right away!” 

“I’m tired, Mom.” 

“Did you hear what I said!” cries the irate mother 
fast making her way to Tommy’s room to evict him 
bodily from his downy bed. Tommy hearing his mother 
approaching, and knowing what that means, jumps 
quickly out of bed and into his clothes. 

Having hastily gulped down his breakfast, Tommy 
approaches his father, “Dad, gimme a quarter for 
lunch.” 

“A quarter, how many pies do you want for lunch?” 
growls the dad as he tosses the coin. 


a get up for school!” 


“T don’t see why they don’t learn them kids something 
at school,” said the mother, unwittingly expressing a 
false idea that is in the mind of many an American 
parent. These parents, excusing their own failure to 
train their children (or more often, only child), try to 
pass on the blame to the school. They themselves spoil 
their children by over indulgence, by lack of firmness, 
and by inverting the order of obedience—obeying rather 
than being obeyed. They belong to that family, whose 
name is legion, whom the salesman called on and re- 
quested of the mother, “I’d like to see the boss of the 
house?” “The boss of this house? There he is on the 
floor with the molasses can in his face,” answered the 
distracted mother, pointing to a six year old youngster. 

A great many people expect the school to do wonders 
with their untrained children. They forget that train- 
ing begins in the home and that if it doesn’t begin there, 
it seldom starts at all. “As 
the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined,” says the wise man 
in Holy Scripture. 

At dawn 

The elemental norms of 
right living must be started 
in the home, good habits 
initiated, ideas of virtue and 
obedience instilled, impulses 
controlled. Youngsters must 
recognize that there is such 


a thing as law and order. 
Each place, 
The teacher can easily 


point out the type of family 
a child comes from. He 
can tell the child of a well 
ordered family, as well as 
one from a topsy-turvy, hit 
and miss family. The school 
has the child seven hours; 
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Pearl Gatherers 


The never-sleeping sun surveys 

Each dew-bejeweled lawn, 

And with his lambent rays, 

His gilded gloves, picks up each pearly gem 
That dainty damsels, dancing through the night 
And fleeing at the coming of the light, 

Have lost out of their diadem. 


O God, Thy Omnipresence fills 

With priceless pearls—the grace 

That from Thy Heart distills 

At heaven’s dew upon our torpid earth. 

How much this treasure I should seek and prize, 
Yet faith, grown dim, with blindness seals my eyes, 
And sloth makes me despise its worth. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 
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the home is responsible for it seventeen hours. The 
home, especially some so-called homes, can certainly 
undo in those seventeen hours what the school tries to 
do in seven. 

Contrast the order in such a home as we have just 
referred to and that which necessarily obtains in a 
boarding school. A bell rings or a call is given and all 
rise immediately. Tommy dares not try coaxing for 
another hour of sleep. When the hour for meals comes 
there is no need for a second call. If Tommy is not 
present he gets no meal. In the evening an hour is set 
aside for study, and no radios, no calls from neighbor- 
hood chums, no games interfere with study and home 
work. Or take the military school. At the bugle call 
all rise and hasten to get into ranks. They literally 
snap into line. When taps is blown all are in bed. 
“Orders is orders” and there is no gainsaying that. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “All that I am, I owe to my 
mother.” She it was who started those habits of mind 
that eventually bore such eminent fruit. A human be- 
ing, like any other organism, must develop in order and 
along certain defined lines. It must be directed in an 
orderly way. We can compare it analogously to the 
building of a house, for the construction of which plans 
are necessary. The various artisans must have plans to 
follow. The child needs direction in somewhat the same 
way. A child that follows its own will, whims and fan- 
cies, grows up a spoiled child. Submission to rules 
and regulations is necessary. The foundation is laid in 
the home; the superstructure is developed conjointly 
by the home and the school. 

For the Catholic child the plans are well drawn and 
defined. The child’s destiny 
is the knowledge, love, and 
service of God in this life 
and eternal happiness in the 
next. Catholic parents and 
educators know the end; 
their plans are based ac- 
cordingly on the Catholic 
philosophy of life. Religion, 
virtue, and science, all work 
together for complete well 
rounded education. If re- 
ligion is left out of the 
plans, there is no solidity to 
the structure; the building 
is lopsided and may collapse 
with the least gust of jvind. 

The sands of time are 
strewn with wreckage—the 
wreckage of those who had 
no principles to guide them 
in the storms of life. 
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ID YOU ever stop to think how much in- 

fluence words have? If you have not, just 
stop for a few moments and consider how much, 
your daily activity is influenced by words either 
for good or for bad. It is not that words have 
a power in themselves, but they are the instru- 
ments of communicating thoughts and ideas. 
The imagination is aroused by them. Thus you 
may have a bad opinion of someone just be- 
cause you heard disparaging words about him 
or you may have a false impression about some- 
thing because you did not understand the mean- 
ing of a word. 


The important thing about a word is its 
meaning. That is much more important than 
to know how to spell or pronounce a word. 
Some words have several meanings. Again a 
word may lose a meaning and acquire a new 
one. Sometimes there are different words 
with almost the same meaning. 


Most scientific terms or words have their 
origin in Latin or in Greek. In the important 
discussion of social problems we meet terms 
whose fundamental meaning we must know be- 
fore we can intelligently talk about such mat- 
ters. Thus we speak of man as being social, as 
living in society. We also speak of political 
economy, of individualism, of socialism, etc. 

The purpose of this article is to find out the 
meaning or meanings of some of the more com- 
mon terms used in discussing social topics. 

First of all let us investigate the meaning of 
the word ‘social’ itself. This word is derived 
from the Latin word ‘socius’ which means a 
companion. Thus we say that a person is socia- 
ble, i. e., is inclined to associate with others. In 
order that a person may be considered social 
he must possess the characteristics and quali- 
ties that draw people together. He must be 
friendly, kind, agreeable, and congenial. A per- 
son that possesses these qualities is said to be 
sociable. A gathering of several people by 
reason of such traits is called a social. If we 
speak of people collectively who are social and 


“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS” 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


are wont to have socials we use the term society. 
This name is frequently reserved for the more 
fashionable portion of the community. 


So far we have considered the term social in 
as far as it is not a necessary characteristic of 
human nature. Thus some people are said not 
to be sociable because they do not manifest the 
traits of sociability. 

But by his very nature man is essentially a 
social being, even if outwardly he does not 
manifest it in social gatherings of entertain- 
ment, etc. By his very nature man needs com- 
panionship for various reasons. God has made 
men dependent one upon another. For this 
reason there exist various social relations be- 
tween men. But, as we are accustomed to speak 
of social problems today, we speak only of the 
social relations of men that result from eco- 
nomic considerations. Also here certain char- 
acteristics and properties are necessary, espe- 
cially justice and charity. For that reason 
justice and charity are called social virtues. If 
these relations between men are regulated by 
law, we have social legislation. If we speak 
of men collectively we have society. In this 
sense all men are social and belong to society 
and it is in this sense that we speak of social 
problems. 

There is another word that is frequently 
heard when the social problems are discussed, 
viz., socialism. A socialist is one who professes 
socialism. Socialism is a doctrine that wishes 
to regulate the social economic affairs of society 
according to its own but false principles. This 
is the meaning that the term has acquired. We 
might also speak of christian socialism which 
tries to better the conditions of society by 
means of principles based on the Gospel. 


It is frequently said that this or that is 
socialistic. Ordinarily this signifies that the 
question in point is favorable to false socialism, 
but it could also mean something favorable to a 
true reconstruction of society. 

(To be continued) 
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Have you any deficiencies? Any 
handicaps? You’re lucky. The 
greatest saints hurdled the big- 
gest handicaps to sanctity. Why 
can’t you? 


HURDLING THE HANDICAPS 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 


PON a high diving platform a 

tanned young swimmer poised 
before his plunge into the river. His 
form was perfect, and he divided the 
water with little or no splash. But 
as he came to the surface we could 
see that something was wrong. His 
body floated helplessly in the water. 
His neck was doubled over crazily. In a few 
minutes we had his unconscious body stretched 
out on the beach, and some one was racing for 
the nearest doctor. 


It happened a year ago last July. The young 
swimmer was a student for the Catholic priest- 
hood. Today he is no longer tanned and vital. 
Fifteen months in a hospital bed have paled and 
thinned him. Eddie is paralyzed from his neck 
down, unable to move anything except his head. 


You’d think he’d give up, and would haunt 
you with the saddest face and expression. Not 
Eddie. He meets his visitors with a cheerful 
smile. So infectious is his patience and cheer- 
fulness that testy and querulous patients of the 
hospital are led into his room for an object les- 
son in heroism. At sight of Eddie’s brave pa- 
tience these people are shamed into admiration. 
This is Eddie’s apostolate, model lessons in 
heroic patience. He has accepted his dreadful 
handicap as a challenge, and he is generous and 
big enough to hurdle it by Christ-like patience. 


The most successful people in the world are 
not those whose lives are free from suffering. 
Rather the truly successful people are the ones 
who, handicapped by a great sorrow, tempta- 
tion, or accident, have the grit and courage to 
make the best of what they are. Theirs is the 
stuff that heroes are made of. No matter how 
badly hurt or handicapped they may be they are 
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ready to keep on trying. They pos- 
sess faith in themselves, and an un- 
shakable trust in the Grace of God. 
This is an unbeatable combination. 
It takes more than courage to do this. 
It takes heroism; we need heroes. 





= 
Recently I happened across a 
typical example of heroic courage in the Chi- 
cago loop district. I had stopped for a paper 
at a newsstand that was crowded into the angle 
beneath an “L” stairway. A woman of Latin 
type was behind the counter. I took a paper, 
and waited for my change. After glancing at 
the afternoon headlines I looked directly at the 
woman who had not noticed me at all. I was 
about to speak when I observed that with deft, 
swift strokes she was sketching something that 
seemed all angles, crossbeams, uprights, and 
surface rails. 

I forgot my change. Fascinated, I watched 
the picture shaping itself before me. In the 
foreground appeared a little girl in the act of 
stooping to recover a ball. Beyond, a sight- 
seeing bus and a streetcar took on outline. 
Then the woman looked up, smiled, put aside 
her sketch, and got me my change. 

“Do you like it?” she said, observing my 
admiration. 

“Like it?” I gasped, “I only wonder why you 
are here selling papers when you can draw like 
that. You studied art?” 

She nodded wistfully: “Before the war I 
studied art in Milan and Paris. I married a 
young Italian soldier, and we came to live in 
the United States. That was in 1916. Later 


my husband was killed with the American 
forces in France, and I was left penniless with 
two children.” 
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This woman accepted the handicap that fate 
placed on her. With the pittance earned from 
her newspapers, and the sketches that she made 
of the neighborhood and sold to visitors, she 
reared her boy and girl, put them through high 
school and college. The boy was then in Rome 
studying art. 

From her cross of agony in the first days of 
her widowhood this mother had looked to Christ 
on His Cross, and He had given her a brave 
glance of encouragement. Hands that should 
have been drawing the hill towns of Italy, the 
canals of Venice, the madonna freshness of an 
Italian peasant woman with her infant, were 
bravely drawing the steel framework of down 
town Chicago. 

With an apologetic quiver in her strong Tus- 
can speech she offered me the drawing—the 
symbol of Victory standing upright amid the 
debris of failure. 

There is a name which modern psychologists 
have for the success that comes from facing and 
hurdling a serious handicap of life. They call 
it overcompensation. 

Have you ever stood beside a creek wonder- 
ing if you could jump it—in fact, feeling that 
you couldn’t make it? Then inside of you some- 
thing urged you to try, and not only did you 
leap dry-shod to the other bank, but you actual- 
ly jumped much farther than you needed to. 
That is overcompensation. 

Have you ever feared to enter a crowd and 
talk with people, only to find that, once you 
forced yourself and got started, you did better 
than you ever expected to do? That 
is also overcompensation. That is 
what I mean by the power and success 
that comes to those crippled and 
handicapped persons who bravely 
take their limitations in hand, accept 
them as a challenge, and then con- 
quer them. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who once 
said that “most folks are about as 
happy as they make up their mind to 
be.” Not long ago I saw a vivid illus- 
tration of that truth. I was walking 
up the steps of the Dearborn Station 
in Chicago. Directly in front of me 
thirty or forty crippled boys on canes 
and crutches were struggling along. 
One boy had to be carried. I was 








astonished at their laughter and gaiety. I spoke 
about it to one of the men in charge of the boys. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “when a boy realizes that 
he is going to be a cripple for life, he is shocked 
at first; but, after he gets over the shock, he 
usually resigns himself to his fate and becomes 
happier than normal boys.” 

Those boys taught me a lesson that I shall 
never forget, that a handicapped person no 
matter how badly he is crippled, can actually 
be happier than the self-centered who have 
never felt pain’s ennobling touch. 

A handicap often grips a person like a super- 
stition. It takes a high courage to go against 
it. Have at least the courage to begin, for the 
start in overcompensation, as in everything else 
is the hardest. Possibly you are afraid to go 
under a ladder. Defy the superstition. Do it 
anyway. What happens? Well, you feel creepy 
for a few hours or days. To your surprise noth- 
ing happens. No misfortune overtakes you. 
Your courage rises. You repeat the ladder 
stunt until it becomes actually a pleasure to 
walk under ladders. Courage begets courage 
the same as fear begets fear. Every new suc- 
cess bolsters up your confidence and self-trust. 
You have hurdled the handicap. 

Stronger even than personal ambition, or 
sheer natural will power is the example and 
grace of the crucified Christ Jesus. No one 
seemed more handicapped than Christ when He 
hung dying on the Cross of Golgotha on Good 
Friday; yet we know how he hurdled even the 
handicap of death and seeming defeat, and left 
us the crucifix as a symbol of victory 
won through great personal pain and 
conflict. 


The psychology of overcompensa- 
tion is nothing new. The saints all 
knew about it and practiced it. The 
venerable editor of the FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST, Thomas A. Kempis, has 
once for all written the classic text 
on Spiritual Overcompensation in 
these words: 


Assuredly they especially advance 
beyond others in virtue, who strive 
the most manfully to overcome the 
very things which are the hardest 
and most contrary to them. 
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MICHAEL AND LUCIFER—BOTH 
REAL 


_ THE Apostleship of Prayer, 

with its millions of members, is 
directed by the Holy Father during 
the month of September the inten- 
tion of praying for devotion to St. 
Michael, involving him particularly 
against the workings of the Evil 
One. The Feast of this glorious 
Prince falls indeed in September; 
however, it is also not out of place to 
continue the thought for October, 
since this month is dedicated to all 
the Angels. 


The world in general speaks of 
Pope Pius XI as a Pope who is up to 
date. And it speaks truly. The Pope 
is quite up to date, and shows it in 
no better way than in thus exhorting 
to this particular devotion. The 
world needs it badly. 


We have progressed in this twen- 
tieth century a long way from the 
days of our forefathers, it is true. 
But it is also true that in certain 
things we have come to a way of 
thinking and acting—consider this 
also as progress—and do not realize 
that we have strayed from the way 
of truth and lost very much. So, for 
instance, one can rightly say that we 
now know so many things that our 
very knowledge has produced ignor- 
ance in some very important things. 
We cannot at times see the woods 
for the trees. 

This matter about devils and 
angels is something to the point. 
Our age is an age of realities; it 
refuses to consider anything that 
cannot fall into some scientific clas- 
sification, anything that cannot be 
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experienced by the senses and can- 
not be called natural. As a result it 
has cast out a vast amount of lore 
which had come down to it from the 
ages of our forefathers. People to- 
day are very adult in their adult- 
hood; they know better now. So 
they bundle together all the fan- 
tastic tales of our ancestors and com- 
mit them to a common destruction as 
unscientific fairy stories. It matters 
not that the most brilliant and scien- 
tific men of old believed these things; 
what was their science compared to 
ours after all? Today people believe 
and discuss as real only the natural; 
the supernatural is out. 


With contemptuous pity, there- 
fore, do they speak of the miracles 
of Saints in the same sense as of 
Jack and the Beanstalk; they reject 
divine interference with the laws of 
nature along with the prodigies of 
pagan mythology. The devil going 
about like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour is no more to 
them than the goblins that will get 
you if you don’t watch out; protec- 
tive Angels endowed with power 
from on high impress them as little 
as the expectation of having at one’s 
beck a benevolent genie. Yet— 
strange contradiction—while refus- 
ing to believe in ghosts (spirits), 
they gladly embrace Spiritism! 


But not all that is old is to be cast 
off. Although our forefathers did 
have their limitations and did exhibit 
a credulity in many things which we 
now know to be unreal, nevertheless 
our faith still teaches us that the 
supernatural is absolutely as real as 
the natural; invisible, spiritual be- 
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ings exist and have power over the 
affairs of men. The mistake most of 
us make today is to seek always to 
find a natural explanation, a coinci- 
dence, a stroke of luck, good or bad, 
where at times we should look higher 
or lower, as the case may be, and 
feel that God has sent His good 
angel or permitted a bad angel to 
take a hand in things. 


Holy Church today has _ not 
changed with modern teaching. To 
the Church the operations of the 
angels are very real things. Read, 
for instance, the Office of Complin, 
the official night prayer of the 
Church. In conformity with what 
our Savior tells us about darkness 
and night being the favorite realm 
of the demons, we are therein 
warned repeatedly about our nume- 
rous enemies who patrol the night 
seeking our destruction, and cau- 
tioned to pray for the intervention 
of the angels of heaven in our be- 
half. 


Look at the world today. If ever 
the devil and his legions have had a 
hellish holiday on our earth it is 
now. Communism connotes Anti- 
christ in all his teachings and work- 
ings. How else explain its infernal 
results wheresoever it holds sway, 
whether in nations or in individuals? 
Verily is it Lucifer come to earth. 
And as in heaven it was Lucifer who 
assembled his proud followers to 
rage against the very throne of God. 
and it was Michael and his followers 
who did fight against them and, with 
the resounding “Who is like God” 
ringing through heaven, cast them 
forever into hell; so today it be- 
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hooves us to rally to our aid this 
mighty opponent of Lucifer. Mere 
man cannot fight alone against the 
ingenuity and power of hell’s agents; 
we must have the heavenly virtues 
on our side. It pays to be aware of 
our sulphurous enemies lingering 
about us; it pays to have the great 
Michael and his celestial cohorts 
ring us about with their impregnable 
defenses. 


THE EAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


HE SITUATION in China, 

Japan, and Russia is taking 
form more and more accurately ac- 
cording to what was previously sug- 
gested in these columns. Japan has 
beaten China to the starting post. It 
is now well known that China has 
been uniting its powers in prepara- 
tion for the fight to oust Japan from 
its territory. Experts agree that 
she would have been fully ready to 
give her enemy neighbor a very good 
fight if she had had the time—two 
more years. Japan anticipated the 
move and carried the battle to a 
China as yet not fully prepared. The 
surprise feature is that China has 
shown herself so well prepared just 
now and is putting up a much more 
formidable resistance than Japan 
looked for. For Japan this un- 
declared war was further necessary, 
because the supremacy of the mili- 
tary was being threatened in the 
Japanese government, and its lead- 
ers were fully aware that nothing is 
so effective in rallying the people to 
its government as war against a 
hated foreigner. 


But Japan is looking farther than 
mere China. China is but its step- 
ping stone to further aggressive acts 
and victories—against Russia. From 
Russia comes little news that one can 
fully believe. However, the facts 
which do emerge confirm one in the 
belief that the government of Soviet 
Russia is in grave danger from in- 
ternal enemies. Day after day exe- 
cutions of officers and heads of 
various departments are increasing. 
May it not be that Russia is destined 
to repeat the history of godless 
France in its revolution? Then, 
heads were falling on all sides; lead- 
er followed leader rapidly till Napo- 
leon survived to bring order and 
strength, sanity and religion. Mean- 
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while, as to Russia, Japan is eager 
to finish with China in order to turn 
its forces against a nation which she 
once has beaten and feels confident 
of being able to beat again. 

And those who might wish to let 
their vision go farther into the fu- 
ture can picture to themselves as 
best they may the countless millions 
of Japan, China, and Russia, with 
their untold wealth of resources, all 
united under one flag, presenting a 
united racial front against the sadly 
divided white nations of Europe and 
America. How far need one go into 
the future to picture this? 


MAN MUST WORSHIP 


HAT with our schools dis- 
regarding the very existence 
of God, directing all energies 
towards man, money, and comfort 
as the supreme goods, one can 
readily see that new idols must be 
set up in order that people have 
something to adore, for we must 
worship and adore either the true 
God or false gods. In reading the 
papers and magazines one finds 
many portents of this new worship, 
though not all are to be taken seri- 
ously. Hero-worship is a common 
human instinct and often harmless, 
sometimes good. Yet there are cases 
in which one can go too far. 
Recently a popular picture maga- 
zine showed great crowds of our 
young gathered at places where 
famous jazz bands were dispensing 
their entertainment. Such is the 
spell which the name of a famous 
director cast upon these boys and 
girls that they even refrained from 
dancing; were content to sit or 
stand in mute and breathless tribute 
to their syncopating idols. 


News-Week for August 28 thus 
reports: Arrived... Robert Taylor 
(Spangler Arlington Brugh), 26, 
screen actor, from New York, for 
England, where he will make a film 
called “A Yank at Oxford.” When 
he arrived from Hollywood in Grand 
Central Station, 500 women mobbed 
him; later at the Paradise Restau- 
rant chorus girls and guests deluged 
him wtih requests for autographs; 
and his send-off on the Berengaria 
equaled a Valentino fan demonstra- 
tion. Twelve women fainted; two 
hid under his bed; and 1,000 semi- 
hysterical women braved intense 
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heat to shriek: “I love you” at 
their hero. One, who managed to 
shake Taylor’s hand, declared: “T’ll 
never wash my hand.” 

Finally comes this choice morsel 
from Germany. Formerly a German 
death notice usually took some such 
form as this: Died in the faith of 
God. Now it has been changed: 
Died in the faith of the Fuehrer, or, 
Died in the faith of the fatherland. 

In considering this matter of 
hero-worship, we must agree that it 
is a natural thing; no one of us has 
grown up without it. How easy it 
is, in speaking to the young, to 
arouse their interest and cause their 
eyes to shine by telling them some- 
thing about their heroes and hero- 
ines, whether these be movie stars, 
athletes, soldiers, aviators, etc. Boys 
and girls will admire, love, and 
strive to imitate them. 

But have you ever thought of 
this: Did you ever meet a boy or 
girl who has been made to admire, 
love, and imitate with all the zest of 
hero-worship Him Who is the great- 
est Hero that ever lived? Why is 
not Jesus Christ a Hero to the 
young; why are not the Saints 
heroes to the young? Perhaps it is 
because Christ and His Saints have 
not been heroes to us; hence we 
cannot instil that worship into our 
charges. If so, it is time we do 
something about it. There is a 
tragic leakage in Catholic ranks. If 
these would love Christ as they 
should, they would not fall away. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


F YOU read any kind of paper at 

all, you know that our Congress 
has finally reached an adjournment. 
Many are the editorial reactions in 
summing up the activities of this 
last Congress. It would be good for 
all voters to read these summaries 
and form an intelligent judgment of 
them. 

Of the appointment and confirma- 
tion of Justice Black let us do as 
sensible people are doing—refrain 
from digging up the past such as it 
was in this gentleman’s life and 
hope devoutly that by association 
with the eminent minds now in the 
Court and by isolation from political 
turmoil the new Justice may achieve 
the mature and judicial state of 
mind so needed in his very respon- 
sible office. 
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The Gentle Art Gone Berserk 


Anton Friele 


PEECH is the faculty of man with which he com- 
S municates to his fellowman his thoughts and ideas. 

At one time, before the building of the Tower of 
Babel, it seems that all men spoke the same language, 
a sort of primal Esperantism. With speech, as with all 
other gifts from the Creator, the primary purpose is 
the honor and glory of God, the secondary, for the use 
and convenience of man. 


But as all purposes can be abused, so with this. There 
was once what was called the gentle art of conversation. 
Now it seems that conversation is neither gentle nor 
art. Conversation is not merely the gushing of words 
continually or interruptedly, brilliantly or dully, subtly 
or stupidly, (Old Faithful is still spouting about every 
sixty minutes) but rather the vehicle of expression. 


There are various kinds of conversationalists. Some 
are dull. Some are conceited. Some are stupid. Few 
are clever and interesting. Most are boring. Some 
endeavor to,entertain with the latest wisecrack from the 
radio and newspaper. Others can only make conversa- 
tion by talking about their neighbor. Then finally, 
there’s the type, who in the proper, or improper, en- 
vironment wishes to brighten or liven up the crowd with 
a story that would not do in the parlor or in front of 
one’s maiden aunt. Oh, no, it’s not obscene or salacious, 
perhaps a trifle vulgar, or as they say, “a bit off color.” 
Then it’s started, Jim tells one, then Bill, “et sic ad 
infinitum.” The charming nuances of conversation are 
obliterated in the foulness of speech. 


And after all, this might not be so innocent. I would 
not moralize or draw fine distinctions about thought, 
word, desires, not to mention scandal. But there does 
exist, you know, the commandment prohibiting such 
things; this commandment, so frequently lost sight of 
in the maze of worldliness, has never been repealed. 

Unbecoming talk is not necessary. Occasionally, 
when you are trying to make the impression of being a 
good sport or the fellow hail well not, somebody might 
be thinking, “you poor boob.” Among your better and 
more gentlemanly men it is not done. Why, of all the 
beautiful words that our language possesses either by 
endowment or appropriation, must you select the vulgar 
and the obscene, not to mention the profane? 

It is not impossible that such talk would occur among 
our young people. There comes the age when youth 
must assert itself, self-expression, don’t you know; it 
is psychological as well as physiological. Things are 
discussed for the purpose of enlightenment (what a 
source for the uninitiated!), for enjoyment, or to en- 
hance one’s prestige with his coterie. I have often 
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thought the place for this sort of stuff was the corner 
drugstore, pool hall, restaurant, or confectionery. 
Illustrated magazines regularly displayed there are not 
ordinarily edifying or conducive to wholesome conver- 
sation. Another partial explanation for this freedom of 
tongue is the press, both secular and Catholic, since it 
so openly writes of birth control, etc.; venereal diseases 
have been making the front page regularly. 


But this is the age of frankness. The Editor of this 
magazine captioned the article “Does It Pay To Be 
Prudish” in the August issue by the learned and exper- 
ienced Judge Albert Veneman with these words: “The 
age of prudery is past. Today people discuss things 
that twenty-five years ago were considered too indelicate 
for conversation. Mothers and Guardians are your 
children prepared for this age of candor?” There is 
more of a cameraderie between father and son, pro- 
fessor and student, superior and inferior, than ever be- 
fore. The former has lost his awesomeness; the latter 
his fear. Perhaps, this is not a too healthy condition. 


But we were speaking of the dignity of speech. Saint 
James writes in his epistle: “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man. And the tongue is a 
fire, a world of iniquity. The tongue is placed among 
our members, which defileth the whole body. But the 
tongue no man can tame, an unquiet evil, fuil of deadly 
poison.” Listen to the advice in “The Epistle To The 
Ephesians” written by that militant Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles: “But fornication, and all uncleanness, or cov- 
etousness, let it not so much as be named among you, 
as becometh saints: or obscenity, or foolish talking, or 
scurrility, which is to no purpose; but rather giving 
of thanks.” Saint Paul was not mincing words or 
using figures of speech when he wrote this. 


I suppose, dear reader, you’re thinking, “This is just 
what I’d expect to find in a Catholic magazine.” As 
bad as the story told about that maligned conversation- 
alist, former President Coolidge, who, when asked what 
the preacher had to say about sin, responded: “He was 
against it.” But really, dear reader, the Catholic press 
is not alone in its pleading for sanity and morality. 
There was a time when it battled valiantly and single- 
handed against current evils. Now, however, the more 
reputable of modern physiologists, psychologists, and 
publishers are openly championing our cause—admit- 
ting there is still plenty of subversive literature being 
printed. It seems they fear the structure they have 
been erecting has become unsteady due to the fallacies 
and inconsistencies upon which it was built, ready for 
a fall like the proverbial house of cards. 
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Making Them SOUND and SANE 


Frederick W. Fries 


O SENSIBLE person will deny that sound 
and sane athletics are a boon to human- 
ity. No one, on the other hand, who isn’t 
prejudiced and who isn’t blind, can fail to see 
that our present system of school athletics is 
not only not beneficial in general, but positive- 
ly harmful. There must be a reason or reasons. 
First of all, competitive athletics are begun 
too early in our schools. Young, immature 
bodies are mest susceptible to injury. The or- 
gans and bones are not sufficiently developed 
to stand the strain of most of our major com- 
petitive sports. 

Sand-lot and grammar-school football is, in 
my opinion, nothing more than legalized assault 
and battery. Of the forty-some-odd deaths that 
occur every year on the football 
field, the great majority come to 
boys of grammar-school and early 
high-school age. Besides not be- 
ing developed sufficiently to stand 
the gaff, such youngsters do not 
know enough about scientific 
blocking and tackling to play the 
game with anything like safety. 

Lawson Robert, well known 
trainer of the American Olympic teams, uses 
strong words. “I cannot too highly condemn,” 
he says, “the system of athletic coaching and 
training in vogue in our lower institutions of 
learning, where it is applied to boys who are in 
their formative period of 
life. Instead of building up 
manhood, as they loudly 
proclaim, they are actually 
burning up boyhood; and 
if the benefits to be attained 
through athletic training 
were confined to the field of 
sports, it wouldn’t' be 
worth-while.” Speaking of 
football and track, he goes 
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on to say that these 
sports should be al- 
lowed in competition 
only to seniors in 
high-school and prep- 
school—not to boys in 
the first three years. 
Juniors, sophomores 
and freshmen might 
engage in track and 
football, but not in competition. Thus, they 
could prepare themselves scientifically for their 
final year and for college. 

Another authority, Dick Hyland, former 
Stanford halfback, while permitting all high- 
school boys of sufficient weight and good health 
to play competitive football, would 
lim‘t the schedule to “‘only two, or 
at most three, games a season.” 
Such suggestions as these may 
seem a bit radical, but there is 
good, solid reasoning behind 
them. Something has to be done 
‘44% to take the “suicide” element out 
yer" of our school athletics. 

A good substitute for regular 
football, in the case of weaker boys and sand- 
lot players is touch football, where a touch takes 
the place of a tackle. It provides plenty of 
thrills and teaches the boys to kick, pass and 
handle the ball, while eliminating the dangers 
of bone-crushing tackling. 

Even if a boy has the ambition to become a 
champion athlete, it isn’t at all necessary to en- 
gage in constant athletic competition at an im- 
mature age. On the contrary, intensive com- 
petition in grammar-school can mean the very 
blighting of his hopes. Too often young, hope- 
ful athletes enter college and fail miserably to 
come up to athletic standards, simply because 
early competition “burnt them out.” 

Jim Thorpe, Carl Coan, Alma Richards—all 
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great Olympic champions in the last quarter 
century—did not engage in any competitive 
athletics until they were of mature age. 

What we need in our elementary schools is a 
graduated course in physical training, some- 
thing to train the boys scientifically and to build 


them up for later athletic competition. There 
would be fewer men dropping dead at their 
desks when they are at an age of greatest 
utility. 

But early competition is not the only censur- 
able feature about our school athletics. Even 
for boys of college and high-school age the 
present system can be very dangerous, both 
physically and intellectually. This danger arises 
from what I might call “over-playing” a game. 


You can over-play a game either by playing 
too long or when you are not in condition, or by 
playing too hard. 

If you have played a good, hard game of 
football or basketball for two or three quarters 
and feel that you need a rest, in the name of 
common sense, take it. You don’t have to play 
till you drop in your tracks. That’s not heroism ; 
that’s insanity. Never, by any means, enter an 
athletic contest if you are feeling bad. That’s 
not heroism; that’s suicide. 

A striking example is the case of Harry 
Ream, a Pennsylvania high-school boy. Just 
before game time, Harry experienced a severe 
stomach ache. But the football looked so invit- 
ing and he wanted to play so bad, he didn’t 
mention the pain. He played; the stomach ache 
proved to be acute appendicitis; the appendix 
ruptured. He died. 

Eighteen year old Fester Stewart of Alabama 
looked fine before the game. In a half-hour he 
was dead. He had heart trouble. He should 
never have been permitted to play. There are 
many examples like these not only in football, 
but in basketball, track, hockey, and other 
sports as well. 

You can also over-play a game by playing too 
hard. A boy who is tense and nervous loses his 
mental equilibrium and becomes easily suscep- 
tible to injury. Play well, but don’t over-play! 
In football, for example, you don’t have to try 
a dozen flying tackles every quarter to win 
your “letter.” You don’t have to spend all 
your free time on the football field. That’s over- 
playing the game in a dangerous manner. 
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Though most of our young athletes are lucky 
enough to avoid serious physical injury from 
over-played athletics, seldom does a boy who 
over-plays any sport get by without suffering 
intellectually from the experience. Our high- 
schools and colleges were meant primarily to be 
places of learning; places in which to train 
young people for their life’s work; places in 
which to make them fit and worthy men and 
women. Now, when football or baseball or any 
other sport assumes such a prominent place in a 
young man’s life as to be almost constantly on 
his mind; when it becomes, as it were, a ruling 
passion; when it seriously interferes with his 
studies and the reasonable pursuance of his 
career—then there is something wrong some- 
place. And such an attitude is very common in 
our American high schools and colleges today. 


America has gone so “sport” crazy in recent 
years, that our schools have come to depend a 
great deal for up-keep and support solely on the 
gate receipts at their football games and other 
sporting events. Often they realize more at 
their football games than from the regular tui- 
tion. What is the result? This publicity de- 
mands greater and greater emphasis on sports. 
And so, schools have to spend more and more 
precious time on athletics, and, as a conse- 
quence, pupils are able to catch only a faint 
glimpse (as someone wisely put it) of the in- 
tellectual life for which the schools are sup- 
posed to stand (and sometimes do). 


So far, we have spoken only of the over- 
played condition of school athletics. Though 
most parents are too liberal in permitting their 
children strenuous exercise, there are some who 
go to the other extreme. They will make their 
little Johnny stay at home and read a story- 
book or take a nap, while the neighbor children 
are out having a grand time. The children, 
they will invariably explain, are too rough for 
Johnny, and besides “he isn’t a very good 
mixer.” If your child is somewhat sickly, if he 
is inclined to be backward, he is just the one 
who needs exercise and athletics. Games will 
develop his personality and his physique. 

Athletics are not what we condemn; what 
we condemn is over-played and over-emphasized 
athletics. The aurea mediocritas of Horace, the 
golden medium, is what we are looking for in 
school athletics. We hope it is on the way. 
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WAKE UP AND READ 


Ray Wargel 


N THE United States today there are over 

6000 public libraries, with a tremendous 
total circulation. Just last year one of the 
libraries in a typical midwestern city circulated 
149,000 books, the majority of the volume being 
popular fiction. Sadly enough the Catholic 
books represented the smallest percentage cir- 
culation of any group. 

In speaking of Catholic literature, one should 
include all types, from the light novel to the 
deeply spiritual writings. In between would be 
biography, poetry, essays, and apologetics. 
Then, too, magazines and news dailies in these 
hectic times should play an increasingly im- 
portant part in our search for the truth. 

Outnumbering any similar group, one in 
every six persons in this country is a Catholic. 
This number of united persons can wield a pow- 
erful influence for good, yet if one were to 
judge from local conditions the case of the 
appreciation of Catholic literature would be a 
deplorable one. An average person seeing the 
conditions in one place is often tempted to gen- 
eralize, realizing too late the folly and injustice 
of this practice. Throughout the country there 
are many places in the same condition, but for- 
tunately some cities have recently shown a 
healthy interest in a Catholic literary renais- 
sance. Interested groups have been active in 
establishing Catholic shelves in public libraries 
in many sections of the country. This plan 
found very fertile soil in St. Louis several years 
ago, and grew to such an extent that an extra 
librarian was needed to care for their Catholic 
books. The public system gladly furnishes this 
person; on the other hand I know of a place 
having a Catholic population of 14,000, where 
one of the libraries has a Lutheran and a Jew- 
ish shelf, but no grouping of Catholic books. 

An Indianapolis priest recently catalogued 
all the Catholic books in the local libraries and 
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had printed lists made of these books. What a 
fine service, crying for imitation. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, there is a unique institution, 
namely a diocesan library. This building and 
most of the books are owned by the Ursuline 
Sisters. The priests in the diocese contribute 
$25.00 a year toward the upkeep of the library, 
thus maintaining an inestimable service open 
to all. It would be difficult to establish a similar 
unit in each diocese, but it certainly proves 
what can be accomplished and is a vigorous 
blow to those who contend that Catholics are 
known for their apathy. 


Catholic people are sometimes reluctant in 
reading Catholic authors, probably feeling that 
they will encounter the sugar-water story, with 
an attempt to moralize on every possible occa- 
sion. True, many books are in this category, 
but recently a more virile force has been felt 
in our literature. 


It has been said that a Catholic person with 
a fair degree of talent for writing has a good 
chance of recognition, because of the message 
he has to convey, of the truth that he as a 
Catholic possesses, and of his inherent culture, 
backed up by 2000 years of truth. St. Augus- 
tine once said, “The conception of Deity enter- 
tained by any given people at any given time 
represents the highest culture at that time.” 
Using this as a standard, our modern authors 
overshadow all others. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to at- 
tempt an evaluation of all our excellent contem- 
poraries; further it would take volumes to do 
justice to the unbroken line of men who have 
upheld the tradition, from the first century, up 
to the twentieth. A few examples should prove 
to the open minded, that Catholic writers have 
come nearer than any other group to upholding 
ideals of culture set down by St. Augustine. 
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G. K. Chesterton has written some very read- 
able stories of “Father Brown, Detective,” sup- 
posed to be among the best of mystery stories. 
A beginner could enjoy these and yet come 
back some years later and recognize a deep sig- 
nificance that had passed unnoticed on the first 
reading. This author is among the most pro- 
lific, and many of his works are quite high in 
merit. A mature reader should enjoy his “Saint 
Thomas” or his “Everlasting Man,” opinions 
differing as to which is Chesterton’s greater. 


Owen Francis Dudley has a group of 
“Masterful Monk” stories to his credit. These 
are very interesting and will hold anyone’s at- 
tention and at the same time give a great deal 
of Catholic doctrine to the reader. 


Helen White has written several scholarly 


volumes, “A Watch in the Night” and “Not 
Built With Hands,” the latter giving a picture 
of the Church in the turbulent 11th century 
when it seemed that civilization would surely 
fall. Lucille Borden’s books can be enjoyed by 
a beginner. Monica Selwyn-Tait, Hugh Ben- 
son, Ayscough, Mauriac, and Theodore May- 
nard should be among our acquaintances. 


A new biography, “Damien the Leper,” by 
John Farrow, is recommended by the Catholic 
Book Club, Book of the Month Club, and the 
Religious Book Club, and said by many to be 
one of the finest of recent biographies. Michael 
Muller’s study of St. Francis de Sales is quite 
appropriate for moderns, showing as it does 
how well chosen is this saint as the patron of 
the Catholic Press. A non-Catholic, René Fiilép- 
Miller fathered the timely theme, “Leo XIII and 
Our Time,” which shows the struggles of this 
pontiff against liberalism and free thought. 


Francis Thompson, an aesthetic, spiritually 
minded poet has alone written enough to prove 
that Catholic literature should have a definite 
place in the hearts of all. Cardinal Newman is 
a bit difficult but is looked up to as a supreme 
stylist. Many debates have ensued over the 
question of Shakespeare’s religion, but there is 
no doubt as to the high Catholic moral sense 
he possessed, and the Catholic philosophy per- 
meating his masterpieces. A comparison of 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and the “Paradises” 
of Milton wil give an idea of a Catholic and a 
Puritan influence. The Bible, written by men, 
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though divinely inspired, will remain forever 
a literary gem, yet I have heard that the Gospel 
ordinarily said at the end of each Mass has been 
mistaken by some people for the work of Ger- 
trude Stein. Imagine this so called stylist be- 
ing compared with the incomparable St. John. 


A representative collection of these books can 
be obtained in many libraries and in those 
places where it is impossible to find these or 
similar works, the Catholic can perform a fine 
service for his fellow citizens, including the 
non-Catholics, by asking for some of these at 
the desk. Any public library will stock a book 
if there is a demand for it, and this demand 
must be created by our people. 


Some will never have the time to delve into 
the deep instructive volumes, but will perhaps 
have time for some of the lighter readings. 
This class consists usually of avid pursuers of 
the daily newspaper. To combat the poison so 
often found in our secular press it is necessary 
for every Catholic to partake of an antidote 
administered by our magazines and news- 
papers, which have been rather poorly support- 
ed in some places. Figures on “The Sign,” “The 
Nation,” and other high class vendors of the 
truth denote a poor circulation locally [Indiana], 
whereas some sections have given fine sup- 
port to the newsstand sale of “The Sign,” and 
just recently the “Catholic Digest,” not yet a 
year old, was introduced locally in this manner. 


To date we in this country have been for- 
tunate in the matter of freedom of speech and 
of the press, and probably few of us appreciate 
this fact. There was a significant omen in St. 
Louis several months ago at the meeting of the 
newspaper men’s guild in convention there. 
Heywood Broun by clever manipulations had 
the group of newspaper men go on record as 
backing the Red cause in the Spanish War, and 
has since admitted his communistic leanings. 
Fortunately, Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lipp- 
mann, and others later lined up against Broun, 
but who can say when a radical like Broun will 
dictate the editorial policy of our newspapers. 


In Germany today, a play “Don Carlos” is 
being produced, which reflects the attitude of 
the people against their government. The gist 
of the whole can be summed up in one line: 
an actor cries out, “Give us liberty of thought.” 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


5. The End 


Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B. 


E have come to the end of our family 

circle, yet, is tt not true that the circle 
like the wedding ring is without beginning or 
end? We are speaking here of the end of the 
family circle as the purpose of marriage, to en- 
gender children. 


Normally, marriage is the means open to men 
and women for reaching perfection and happi- 
ness. It goes without saying that the married 
couple who start out as bride and groom have 
no lasting guarantee of enduring happiness un- 
til they have exchanged the dear and intimate 
relationship of husband and wife for the more 
precious and responsible relationship of Father 
and Mother. Fatherhood and Motherhood are 
the normal perfection of the state of matri- 
mony. Children are the welcome fruit of the 
normal marriage. 


The very word, matrimony, comes from the 
Latin words munus and matris which means 
the duty or office of a mother. The very heart 
of a woman is filled with the instinct of mother- 
hood from her early childhood. That is why a 
little girl plays with dolls. Perhaps you have 
noticed that little girls like dolls which are more 
like real babies, and which say “Mamma” 
when they squeeze them. You cannot kill this 
natural instinct of motherhood except by an un- 
natural violence which leaves the womanly 
heart desolate and lonely. 


If children are engendered and brought into 
the world, the duty of Father and Mother does 
not end there. There is education. A child that 
is conceived while both Father and Mother are 
in good physical and moral condition has begun 
its education with every prospect of success. 
Between body and soul there is a close inter- 
relation of influence and condition. The ex- 
pectant mother’s condition, mental, spiritual, 
and physical is very material to the child’s fate. 
Education begins, then, even before birth. 


Strangely enough it is not the college diploma 
that will decide the boy’s success in life. The 
main part of the child’s education is achieved 
from its birth unto its sixth year. During these 
formative and impressive years the child learns 
its religion and morality in the best and most 
lasting way by sightseeing. By watching Fa- 
ther and Mother the child learns its most im- 
portant lessons in life. What a revelation to 
parents who leave the work of forming charac- 
ter of their children to the kindergartens! The 
good Catholic life of Father and Mother is 
Home-edition of Catholic education. Even after 
the child has been sent to the Sisters to be 
taught in a Catholic School, Father and Mother 
are still educating their little one by the force 
of example at home. No Catholic School how- 
ever excellent can replace the education which 
Parents give the children at home. In this sense 
parents are life-long teachers of the children 
whom they have engendered. 

The parental duty is heavy, but it has its 
compensations. Children well trained and edu- 
cated properly are a source of enjoyment to 
parents. Those who have been rewarded by 
their interest and care of their little ones know 
that I speak the truth. Such good Fathers 
and Mothers can feel something of God’s com- 
placency in His only Begotten Son when He 
looked down on Jesus being baptized by John 
the Baptist in the Jordan river and said: “This 
is my Beloved Son in Whom IJ am well pleased.” 

If you keep the word GRACE before you it 
will be easy to remember all that we have said 
about the family circle. G—God,the center of 
the family life. R—Religion, the radius of the 
family circle. A—association, the native force 
which attracts young people to each other to 
form a family circle. C—Charity, the circum- 
ference of the family circle, the bond of per- 
fection and union. Finally E—End of mar- 
riage, the engendering, education, and enjoy- 
ment of children, God’s noblest gift to man. 
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On September 2, the anniversary 
of the disastrous fire of 1887, which 
destroyed the abbey, seminary, and 
college buildings at St. Meinrad, a 
special service was held in the 
Abbey Church to beg the Divine pro- 
tection from such misfortunes in the 
future. The prevailing feeling at 
this annual service must always be 
one of gratitude to Almighty God, 
who though He saw fit to tear down 
what His servants had so laborious- 
ly built, replaced in a comparatively 
short time the entire group of 
buildings. The feeling of utter dis- 
couragement that came over the 
small community at the time of the 
fire was not allowed to hold sway, 
and the Benedictine “stability” set 
about the work of reconstruction be- 
fore the ashes had ceased to smolder. 


From New York, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Kansas, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Nebraska cars joined 
the Indiana stream on September 8 
to bring our students back to the 
seminary. The first day was one 
of happy reunion for the older 
students and of joyful installation 
for the new-comers. Few but those 
who have gone through the ex- 
perience know the courage it takes 
to begin a course of studies cover- 
ing twelve years. But the determin- 
nation and youthful enthusiasm is 
evident in our new arrivals and the 
time will pass rapidly enough until 
they are rewarded with priestly 
ordination. 


The Major Seminary enrollment 
is 177, the Minor Seminary 146, 34 
of whom are for the First Class. 
The enrollment of Oblates at St. 
Placid’s Hall is 25. Marmion Mili- 
tary Academy at Aurora, Illinois, 
has postponed its opening because of 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis 
in Chicago, whence many of the 
students come. 

The Solemn Opening Mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost was sung 
by the Very Reverend Anselm 
Schaaf, O. S. B., Rector of the 
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Major Seminary, assisted by 
Fathers Gerald and Hugh. The 
opening proper took place in the 
evening with an address of welcome 
by the Director of Studies, The 
Reverend Theodore Heck, O. S. B., 
Ph. D., and Solemn Benediction. In 
the absence of Father Abbot, Father 
Prior Benedict received the oath 
against modernism, taken as Canon 
Law prescribes, by all the professors. 


Among the professors this year 
we miss Father Augustine, who has 
been assigned to St. Benedict’s 
Church in Evansville. Father 
Maurus, for years attached to Jasper 
and Marmion Prep Schools, has re- 
joined the ranks at St. Meinrad. 
Father Raymond has been appointed 
to teach English at St. Placid’s Ob- 
late School. Father Philip is now 
the assistant Director to succeed 
Father Robert, who will spend the 
scholastic year at the Catholic 
University in Washington. Father 
Joachim is associate professor of 
Latin in the Minor Seminary. 


For the sake of our new readers 
it might be well to explain that at 
St. Meinrad there are three dis- 
tinct departments to the school. 
There is a Major Seminary, com- 
prising all the branches of philoso- 
phy and theology. There is also a 
Minor Seminary made up of the 
usual high school course followed by 
two years of junior college. 
Separate from these is the Junior 
Brother School or St. Placid’s Hall 
where boys not preparing for the 
priesthood but for the state of a lay 
brother are trained in various 
trades, such as book-binding, print- 
ing, etc. 


Several calls have gone out for 
volunteers from all departments of 
the Abbey to assist in gathering the 
grapes in our rather extensive vine- 
yard. The grapes came out in 
greater numbers than usual this 
year, as did all the fruit. Brother 
Herman has to work fast to get the 
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grapes to the presses in time. His 
is the task of supervising the making 
of Mass wine. 


Pardon us, but we must record 
the destructive tendencies of Fr. 
Dunstan. And, we might add, the 
amazing constructive tendencies that 
he has shown. When he returned 
from his encounter with Summer 
School at Terre Haute, Father 
Dunstan donned a bathing suit and, 
armed with axes, picks, and saws, 
attacked the old raft anchored in 
the lake. Rotten boards had made 
the raft more a menace than some- 
thing useful. In a day or so its 
remains were scattered all over the 
lake, with Father Dunstan in avid 
pursuit. This disposed of, the pier 
and the diving boards received at- 
tention. Now we suggest a vote of 
thanks and appreciation for what 
Father Dunstan has accomplished. 


Father John could tell us some 
interesting things that happened 
during the summer. There is a scar 
on his forehead that tells one story 
for him. Somewhere near Staunton, 
Virginia, his car and another that 
had parked on the highway in a 
foggy night came into contact. 
Father John had just been relieved 
at the wheel to pray his Complin 
when a car loomed up ahead. The 
brakes squealed, the crash came, 
then a hollow bump. Father John’s 
head had struck the dashboard. But 
we who know Father John were 
right in our surmising that the 
party would go on to its destination. 


Recent bulletins inform us that 
Father Celestine Sanders, O. S. B., 
pastor of Dale, Indiana, is threat- 
ened with the loss of his left eye. 
An operation to be performed soon 
will determine whether or not it can 
be saved. Father Chrysostom Coons, 
O. S. B., pastor of Ferdinand, will 
also undergo an operation on both 
eyes very soon. We hope to have 
favorable reports from both for our 
readers next month. 
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By confining our Abbey and Semi- 
nary notes to one page we have 
made room this month for the first 
of Father Abbot’s letters. Written 
primarily for the community at St. 
Meinrad, they carry so much of in- 
terest to our readers that we are 
glad to share the contents with them. 


New York City 

Late Friday Night 

September 3, 1937 
Dear Confreres, 


For the third time in my life I am 
in the Leo House which for me 
means that for the third time I am 
on my way to Europe. Though I 
have been away from the Abbey 
Home since last Monday morning I 
have not yet discovered that any- 
thing was forgotten in the packing. 
Of course, it was no easy job get- 
ting ready. Besides figuring out 
how few things would be sufficient 
for a big trip, there were the 
numerous tasks to be performed be- 
fore departure for an absence of al- 
most three months. One big task 
that had to be done before leaving 
home was to make a final revision 
of the edition of the Holy Rule that 
our Abbey is about to publish. It 
took nearly all of the last night at 
home to complete this important 
task. In fact, I worked at it till 
3:10 A. M., Monday, and therefore 
got only 30 minutes of sleep before 
Matins. 


After Conventual Mass on Mon- 
day, August 30, I was happy to 
kneel out in the middle of the Choir 
to receive the prayers and blessing 
of my good fellow monks for a safe 
journey. Many additional private 
prayers were promised to me, for 
which I feel most grateful. This 
gratitude will take on the form of 
special mementos at the privileged 
shrines that I hope to visit over 
across the Atlantic. 


And now came the actual time of 
leave-taking. Father John acted as 
chauffeur and started our car on its 
way whilst a goodly number were at 
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hand for bidding a last farewell. At 
Louisville I was to catch the L and 
N for Cincinnati and thence at once 
the Pennsylvania for Pittsburgh. At 
Cincinnati I saw for the first time 
and greatly admired the very beau- 
tiful depot. It is luxurious and 
artistic. After a night of riding I 
reached Pittsburgh, Pa., a little be- 
fore seven the next morning August 
31. To my surprise and great joy 
Reverend Mother Rosalia herself 
and Sister Subprioress Perpetua 
and Reverend Mother’s own sister, 
Colette, were at the depot to meet 
me and take me to St. Benedict’s 
Convent on the north side of Pitts- 
burgh. After a “Missa Recitata” in 
the Convent Chapel I was started on 
a round of hospitality that will 
stand out as an eminent American 
prelude to the European trip. Be- 
cause of our Congressman Boehne’s 
absence from Washington, I gladly 
canceled the planned visit to our 
nation’s Capital in order to prolong 
the stay at the Benedictine Convent 
in Pittsburgh. It was from this 
same Convent that the Reverend 
Mother and a group of Sisters came 
to St. Meinrad last year in order to 
visit our Abbey and hear our Chant. 


Besides enjoying the visit at the 
Convent where I met many of the 
Sisters, their kind courtesy and 
hospitality made it possible for me 
to see some other interesting things 
in and near Pittsburgh. On Sep- 
tember 1 they arranged to take me 
in company with their sculptor, Mr. 
Aretz, to see some _ interesting 
churches. This sculptor showed and 
explained some valuable art work 
that he has done in Sacred Heart 
Church and in St. Michael’s Church. 
He did much also in the Toledo 
Cathedral and is now engaged for 
work in the Milwaukee Cathedral. 
Here in Pittsburgh he took us to 
“The First Baptist Church,” which 
represents one of the finest and 
purest pieces of Gothic work in 
existence. Though the church is 
small, it cost one and a half million 
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dollars. The parish had sold their 
former city site for business pur- 
poses and got enough money to pay 
for this fine new church and sstill 
have one hundred thousand dollars 
left in the treasury. The pulpit is 
an exquisite work of carving. 


Mr. Aretz explained to us that 
when he planned to move to America 
where he knew not a soul, he con- 
sulted the encyclopedia for selecting 
a home in America. He thought 
New York and Chicago were too big. 
He read of the rapid growth of 
Pittsburgh and thought that would 
be a good place for a_ sculptor. 
After he got here he was almost 
suffocated by the smoke of “the iron 
city.” He said the encyclopedia had 
said nothing about the smoke and 
dirt that was there. 


For September 2, Mother Rosalia 
and her Sisters had planned a de- 
lightful auto trip for me. Our first 
stop was at the Carmelite Convent 
in Loretto, Pennsylvania, where 
the sister of Mr. Charles Schwab 
is a nun. This Sister had previously 
been a Sister of Charity. Later she 
longed to be a cloistered nun and 
was permitted to transfer to the 
Carmelites. Her wealthy brother 
built the present simple but beauti- 
ful convent and chapel. 


The next visit was to the grand 
estate of Mr. Schwab himself. It 
is right at the edge of the little town 
of Loretto where he was born. I 
never saw finer trees and more ex- 
quisite landscaping. What a grand 
monastic garden this would be. 
There are stone walls and steps. 
stone arcades and benches, ever- 
greens and other trees, even apple 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and well-kept 
grass. It is simply grand—-magni- 
ficent! Mr. Schwab, like our 
Father Eberhard, is a lover of fine 
trees. On one occasion when he 
wanted to move a house, rather than 
cut down a tree that was in the way, 
the house was hoisted high enough 
to be moved over the tree. We also 
stopped briefly at St. Francis Mon- 
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astery near Loretto, where the Third 
Order of Regulars of St. Francis 
have a lovely place. Their clerics 
have built a fine rock garden. But, 
I believe the one that our Fraters 
are building is going to be more 
beautiful. Not being able to men- 
tion all the things we saw I will call 
attention to just one more place of 
real interest. This would delight 
Father Cyril, our Church History 
Professor. 


In front of the big parish church, 
a stone building contributed by 
Mr. Schwab, is a tomb. with 
monument and statue of the hon- 
ored dead priest whose remains are 
in that tomb. The monument bears 
this inscription: “Demetrius Augus- 
tine, Prince, Gallitzin, Born at the 
Hague, December 22, 1770. Found- 
ed Loretto in 1799. Died May 6, 
1840.” This holy Prince and Priest 
was the first priest who received all 
the Holy Orders in this country. Fa- 
ther Gallitzin was born of a Rus- 
sian Prince who was not a Catholic. 
The mother was a Catholic. Father 
Gallitzin’s birth at the Hague in 
Holland came about through his Fa- 
ther’s being Russia’s ambassador to 
Holland at the time of this son’s 
birth. At the age of 21, Prince Gal- 
litzin in 1791 visited the United 
States and understood the country’s 
need of priestly pioneers. Sacrific- 
ing his Russian inheritance and re- 
nouncing brilliant prospects, he 
entered the Seminary at Baltimore 
and was ordained priest by Bishop 
Carroll in 1795. Under the humble 
name of Father Smith, Prince Gal- 
litzin was pioneer priest of the Alle- 
ghenies and for nearly half a cen- 
tury this heroic clergyman lived in 
the settlement he had labored hard 
to found—in Loretto, Pennsylvania. 
In 1832 he built a combination house 
and chapel. The house is two stories 
high. To one side of the rear of this 
house, is the simple little chapel 
with two small windows on each side 
and a tiny round window over the 
altar. The original altar is now in- 
cased in an altar of stone. The 
belfry, very small, contains a bell 
used in the time of Father Gallitzin. 
Sisters of Mercy are in charge of 
the “Gallitzin Chapel House,” which 
contains some precious souvenirs, 
such as the old confessional chair 
and grating, a handsomely carved 
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wood crucifix and other articles used 
by this Pennsylvania priest. 


But, this is to be a European trip 
and not an American tour, so we 
shall proceed to New York over the 
B. and O. The good Benedictine 
Sisters in Pittsburgh left nothing 
undone in their 100% hospitality, so 
they personally accompanied me to 
the depot. There we parted after 
cordial thanks on my part for great 
kindness enjoyed. The B. and O. 
handled me nicely. At the edge of 
the Hudson River, across from New 
York City, five busses were lined up 
to receive the train passengers. 
These busses drove onto a ferry boat 
and were transported up the Hud- 
son and across to the New York 
side at 23rd Street. The bus I was 
in, let me off right in front of the 
Leo House. It was almost ten A. M., 
but I still could and did say Mass. 
After Mass and breakfast, the Fa- 
ther Director of the Leo House took 
me to the offices of the Italian Line, 
to let me buy some Italian Travelers 
Checks. I also arranged here at the 
Leo House to buy some German 
Travelers checks. I have been ad- 
vised by all means to try to see 
Teresa Neumann in Germany, also to 
visit St. Walburga’s tomb in Eich- 
statt. I'll try. Maybe Germany 
won’t let me in. Italy forbade 
Michael Williams of the Common- 
weal to enter because he had written 
some harsh things about Italy. On 
my return from Europe three years 
ago I told some truths about Hitler. 
It was not my fault that they were 
harsh. 


After taking care of business here 
in New York, there was some real 
pleasure in store for me. From 
Rockefeller Center I went to our 
GRAIL Office on W. 48th Street where 
I met the Doyles. They showed me 
great kindness. Besides Mr. and 
Mrs. Doyle I also met Agnes Marie 
and Donald, our Student. The en- 
tire group with Patricia included 
promised to see me off at Pier 92 
tomorrow. Besides enjoying dinner 
together, Donald and his parents 
took me to an interesting radio 
broadcast from Radio City. A big 
theaterful of persons saw and heard 
a fine orchestra, a male quartette, 
and a soprano singer put on a one 
hour concert from 8:00 to 9:00 P. M. 
for the radio public. It was the 
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Cities Service Concert, the 579th 
concert that this gasoline or filling 
station company has put on. There 
was some good Spanish music. The 
William Tell Overture was excellent. 
But the number that I liked best 
was Schubert’s “Cradle Song.” It 
reminded me of our Christmas Con- 
cert when I was a Frater, many 
years ago.—I almost forgot to tell 
you that I also visited St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. There was Exposition of 
the Bl. Sacrament and I used the 
time to say some Office. While I 
was there the organist came in and 
gave a little recital. I really believe 
it was for the benefit of a group of 
tourists. To my astonishment he 
played “Here Comes The Bride.” It 
seemed so out of place with the BI. 
Sacrament exposed. 


St. Patrick’s surely believes in vo- 
tive lights. The Sacristan was gath- 
ering the offerings while I was in 
the church. From the sound of the 
money rattle I judged that business 
was good. St. Anthony was evident- 
ly the best “business getter.” He 
had many votive lights blazing be- 
fore him. Poor St. Augustine the 
Great had one solitary light before 
him. I felt tempted to light another 
one, or even a dozen. 


From my room here in the Leo 
House I can occasionally hear the 
deep low blast of a boat whistle out 
on the Hudson River. I can visualize 
how busy the men are piling on pro- 
visions and baggage on the big 
Italian boat that will carry me out 
onto the Atlantic tomorrow. It is 
the “Rex.” At noon tomorrow this 
majestic liner is to leave Pier 92 at 
West 52 Street. It will take just 
seven days for the trip to Naples. 
We are due there on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11. My plan is to go from 
Naples to Rome immediately on ar- 
rival. During the Roman sojourn, 
which will last till at least Septem- 
ber 29, I shall stay at Collegio S. 
Anselmo, Monte Aventino. You may 
expect to hear from me—not period- 
ically, but as news accumulates, and 
time for writing it becomes avail- 


able. Kindly remember me in your 
prayers. Asking God to bless you, 
I am, 


Yours most cordially, 
Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


Since this column is intended to 
be a source of interest and informa- 
tion for all readers we purposely 
answer questions of an individual or 
private nature in such a way that 
they will have a general appeal. The 
following question is a typical case. 
lf the answer is broader than the 
question demands, this is for the ad- 
vantage of the general reader. 


Are the little hours of the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin followed by an 
Our Father and a Hail Mary? 


For those who are not familiar 
with the Divine Office or the Bre- 
viary a brief explanation may be 
appreciated. The Divine Office is 
the official prayer of the Church 
which is said every day by her 
priests. The Office of the Blessed 
Virgin is a shorter office modeled on 
the official Divine Office which is 
said out of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin especially by brothers and 
sisters and also many of the laity. 
Like the Divine Office it consists of 
seven sections or “hours”: Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline. 

After this long introduction a 
brief answer will suffice for the 
question proper. If the little hours 
(Prime, Tierce, Sext, None) are said 
in succession one Hail Mary should 
be said between each hour; if the 
office is discontinued after one of the 
little hours one Our Father should 
be said. 

There is another part to this ques- 
tion, which, even though still more 
private in nature, will probably have 
a wider appeal because of its local 
interest. 

At about what hours do the Bene- 
dictine Brothers at St. Meinrad re- 
cite their Office of the Bl. Virgin? 

Matins and Lauds for the follow- 
ing day are recited in the evening at 
7:15, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None in 
the morning at 4:20, Vespers and 
Compline at 1:30 in the afternoon. 

It will be of interest to many to 
know that the brother novices at St. 
Meinrad recite an English office 
which is an abridgement of the 
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Benedictine Monastic Office recited 
daily in choir by the priests and 
clerics. This office was compiled and 
translated by several members of 
the Monastery for the purpose of 
giving the brothers (and also others 
who are interested) an opportunity 
to share in the daily liturgy of the 
Church as contained in the Bene- 
dictine Office. 


From a question of local interest 
we jump to several of universal ap- 
peal—marriage questions. 


When a dispensation is asked for 
a mixed marriage sometimes this is 
called a dispensation from “mixed 
religion,” sometimes from “disparity 
of cult.” Is there any difference be- 
tween the two? 


Yes, there is a great difference. 
The impediment of “mixed religion” 
refers to a marriage between a 
Catholic and a baptized non-Catho- 
lic; the impediment of “disparity of 
cult” applies to a marriage between 
a Catholic and an unbaptized non- 
Catholic. The difference between 
these two impediments is especially 
noticeable in their effects: the im- 
pediment of “mixed religion” does 
not render a marriage invalid, al- 
though such a marriage entered into 
without a proper dispensation is 
strictly forbidden by the Church; 
the impediment of “disparity of 
cult,” however, does invalidate a 
marriage unless a proper dispensa- 
tion from this impediment has been 
previously obtained. 


Before a mixed marriage can pro- 
perly take place I understand that 
certain agreements must be made by 
the non-Catholic. What is contained 
in these agreements. 


Certain agreements are demanded 
of the non-Catholic party of the 
Church principally to remove the 
dangers to the faith of the Catholic 
party and the children which are in- 
herent in every mixed marriage. The 
chief provisions contained in these 
agreements are as follows: 1. that 
the Catholic party be allowed free 
exercise of his (her) religion, 2. 
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that the children be baptized in the 
Catholic Church, 3. that the chil- 
dren be given Catholic education, 
4. that the marriage must be con- 
sidered indissoluble, 5. that no 
other marriage ceremony should be 
attempted besides the one which 
takes place before the priest and 
two witnesses. The Catholic party 
must promise to strive earnestly and 
prudently for the conversion of the 
non-Catholic. 


What does the rite for mixed mar- 
riages consist of? Why is it so 
short, while the rite for Catholic 
marriages is much longer? 


The rite for mixed marriages is 
purposely brief and without any sol- 
emn ceremony. It consists simply in 
the questions asked by the priest, 
the mutual promises made by the 
two spouses, the joining of hands, 
and the placing of the ring on the 
finger of the bride. The priest 
wears no sacred vestment. No 
blessing is given. 

Why is the rite so short and de- 
void of ceremony? This very brevity 
and lack of solemnity is a striking 
expression of the Church’s attitude 
towards mixed marriages. The 
Church shows her hearty approval 
of Catholic marriages by surround- 
ing them with beautiful and touch- 
ing ceremonies and by multiplying 
her blessings on the newly married 
couple. The absence of ceremony 
and blessing can therefore be only 
an indication of her disapproval of 
mixed marriages, which, while per- 
mitted in certain cases, are at best 
only tolerated, never advocated or 
directly sanctioned by the Church. 


Is it stated anywhere in the Bible 
that Jesus gave priests the power to 
forgive sins? If so, where? 


Yes. There is a very explicit 
statement in the Gospel according to 
St. John. Breathing on the Apos- 
tles, Jesus said to them: “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them; whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” See 
THE GRAIL for September, 1937. 
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THE UNKNOWN 


ORA PROME 


T4 HEN the need is highest, God’s help 

is nighest.” Just when our great 
monastic orders for men are in sorest straits to 
find recruits for the sadly depleted ranks of 
their Lay Brothers, God raises a Brother Con- 
rad of Parsham, died in 1894, recently beatified, 
and a Brother Jordan Mai, died 1922 in the 
odor of sanctity. By many miracles God has 
deigned to attest that these two saints of our 
own day rose to heavenly glory by performing 
the humble duties of a Lay Brother in their 
monastery routine of work and prayer. Ven- 
erable Brother Conrad as doorkeeper, Brother 
Jordan as a kitchen helper. Thus God has set 
these humble workers in His vineyard above 
their superiors in life, above the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church—shining lights to rivet 
the attention of earnest young men of good will 
upon this all too little known vocation. 

That there is now such an urgent, universal 
need for more Lay Brothers can be due solely 
to the fact that their existence, their work, 
their dignified, meritorious calling is so little 
known, because they lead their happy lives hid- 
den from the public gaze. Certainly it cannot 
be due to lack of sufficient religious vocations 
in our times. God calls, but too few recognize 
His call. Too few are aware that there exists 
this other religious vocation beside the well 
known vocation to the priesthood, for which 
they may feel disinclined, disliking book learn- 
ing, studying, or possibly feeling themselves in- 
sufficiently talented. 

Yet God may be calling them to the religious 
state. He may have equipped them with pre- 
cisely that skill of hand or brain, now used in a 
trade or profession, which they should be exer- 
cising in His service within cloistered walls. 
Such young men, be they prospects for success 
in the world ever so bright, feel the gnawing of 
discontent with their present mode of life. 
Others who up to now may have missed their 
true vocation, find themselves failures in the 
world, round pegs in square holes, a yearning 
and a longing in their hearts pulling them they 
know not whither in quest of true peace. 
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VOCATION 


The Lay Brother is a religious not aspiring 
to the priesthood but nevertheless a true re- 
ligious, consecrating himself to God by his 
vows, enjoying all the privileges of the religious 
state and sharing in all the spiritual and tem- 
poral works and blessings of their house and 
order as do its priests. He lives the same life, 
he wears the same habit as the priests of the 
order. He is just as necessary a cog in the 
machinery of God’s work as done by the present 
day sons of St. Benedict, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Ignatius, and other founders. From the 
very first the Lay Brother was included by the 
holy Founders in their plan of work for the 
salvation 0i souls. To enable the priests of the 
community to devote themselves exclusively to 
the work for which they have fitted themselves 
by long years of study, utilizing the special 
talents necessary to complete that arduous 
course, the Lay Brothers attend principally to 
the domestic affairs of the community, to the 
work in the house, field, garden, and barn. As 
all monasteries are provided with workshops to 
make them as independent as possible of the 
outside world, occupations congenial to their 
individual ability, training, and inclination, are 
assigned to the Brothers. Thus they may be 
called on to act in the capacity of electricians, 
engineers, plumbers, painters, tinners, carpen- 
ters, cabinet makers, tailors, butchers, shoe- 
makers, cooks, gardeners, dairymen, etc. 


Of the Lay Brother no book learning is re- 
quired. The only requirements are good will, 
good character, good health. Applicants are 
accepted from the age of 18 upward, or earlier 
if they want first to attend a training school. 
Let no earnest soul be deterred from applying 
by reason of mature age. 


The applicant will be required to forward 
references from his pastor, and if these are 
found satisfactory, possibly after a_ brief 
correspondence between the religious superior 
and the pastor, the applicant will be welcomed. 
As a postulant he then tries out the life for 
some months, as a particular member of the 
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community, attending all services and doing 
work for which he is fitted. After this period 
he may make formal application for admission 
into the order as a novice. If accepted, he 
receives the habit of the order and becomes a 
Brother novice. The novitiate means a further 
twelve months’ testing of the life by the novice 
during which period he is, of course, free to 
leave if he should feel so disposed. 


Upon successfully completing this novitiate 
he is ever afterward privileged to remain the 
daily close associate of priests, in close proximi- 
ty always to his Eucharistic Lord. Prayer alter- 
nates with work in his daily routine, according 
to the Holy Rule of St. Benedict. Every morn- 
ing he consecrates the day’s labors at the Divine 
Sacrifice, often being permitted to serve the 
priest as acolyte. Daily he banquets at the Holy 
Table. Every day he participates in the shower 
of graces flowing from recitation of the Divine 
Office and all the other good works of his com- 
munity. In peace of mind, in physical comfort, 
in wholesome surroundings, usually amid scenic 
loveliness, he goes contentedly about his hal- 
lowed work, without worries or troubles. We, 
who live in the world (this plea is written by a 
lavman who recently spent one wonderful week 
in a community of monks and saw for himself 
the emergency caused by this famine of Lay 
Brothers), we men and women struggling in 
the world and with the world occasionally, 
though only fleetingly, taste how sweet is the 
peace of God. By that measure we can distantly 
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estimate the surpassing happiness of the Lay 
mate the surpassing happiness of the Lay 
Brother’s constant cloistered communion 
with his Creator in innocence of _ soul. 
Small wonder, indeed, that every Brother’s 
countenance reflects whole-souled contentment. 
Small wonder, too, that so many of them 
reach and far exceed the biblical ripeness 
of three score years and ten. Where 
the writer was privileged to pass a few hal- 
lowed days, the number of aged Lay Brothers 
was verily astounding, accentuated by the fact 
that so many were seen actively at work—ven- 
erable men with patriarchal beards, golden 
jubilarians, and still useful cogs in the Lord’s 
machinery. 


Who has found the vocation of Lay Brother 
and follows it is verily one of God’s elect. Who 
is at the crossroad, boy or young man, and soon 
must make that momentous decision as to voca- 
tion, and especially who is now in the world but 
weary of its strife, its disappointments, yearn- 
ing for peace, happiest on his knees in the 
peaceful house of God, be he in the great city, 
the small town, or on the farm, be he a spirit 
undefiled or a repentant sinner, high or low 
born, learned or unlettered, skilled in a trade or 
profession or a day laborer, let him take counsel 
with himself before the Lover of his soul, 
whether he may not have the unmerited high 
privilege of a true religious vocation, of giving 
himself wholly to God, of insuring his eternal 
salvation, aa—A LAY BROTHER. 








LETS BROWSE AROUND 


Miriam Kreyle 


OMEHOW deeds of heroism and 
S valor always seem to belong to 

the past. But only a year ago 
a group of less than a thousand 
officers with a small band of soldiers 
gathered their families into the 
ancient Moorish fortress of Alcazar 
in Toledo, Spain, and for seventy 
days withstood a siege that rivals 
any in history. Of that brave de- 
fense H. R. Knickerbocker has writ- 
ten: “The incredible siege of Al- 
cazar was surely the most remark- 
able example of fortitude under 
terrific odds in recent times.” Major 
Goeffrey McNeill-Moss has told the 
story of those seventy days in the 
form of a diary in his_ book, 
The Siege of Alcazar (Knopf). The 
Major knew Toledo before the siege; 
he was there afterwards. He walked 
over its ruins, met the survivors, and 
relived their experiences with them. 
One of the officers within the fort 
kept a daily account of the siege and 
from this account the writer has 
drawn much of his information. 


When the present struggle began 
in Spain, the garrison of Alcazar re- 
fused to deliver the munitions of 
their arms factory to the Loyalist 
government. As a result their place 
of refuge, the Alcazar was subjected 
to the assaults of government forces 
armed with planes, cars, tanks, 
machine-guns, small cannon and 
dynamite. Even the ground beneath 
them was mined by the enemy.. All 
hope seemed gone. Then a Nation- 
alist plane floated over them, drop- 
ped candy for the children, and gave 
assurance that General Franco 
knew of their plight and would aid 
them if possible. On the 18th of 
September came the crisis. The 
mines were exploded. The half- 
starved, weakened survivors strug- 
gled on, until September 27, when, 
even as they made their final de- 
fense, the first skirmishes of the 
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relief column were seen over the 
crest of the ridge toward Madrid. 
The ten weeks of siege were at an 
end. Once more the ancient red- 
yellow-red flag of Spain floated from 
the stump of a broken tower, all 
that remained of the Alcazar. Those 
who fought and suffered may never 
again reach such heights of hero- 
ism but their story will live and to 
Major MecNeill-Moss great credit is 
due for his authentic, straight- 
forward and impartial chronicle of 
their brave defense. 


“When there is nowhere left to 
turn, when the best laid schemes of 
princes have a decidedly battered 
look, when hope falls broken before 
an obstacle too towering, when all 
seems lost and surrender the only 
wisdom, when, in short, man is 
totally helpless—then is the favour- 
able moment for the angels of God.” 
In just such a moment God built 
“an edifice of His own splendour” in 
the heart of an humble French 
maiden and sent her to save broken, 
dwindling France. The life of St. 
Joan of Arc has been retold in 
history, fiction, and drama, but if 
you would review the high points of 
her remarkable career in words that 
will linger long in your memory read 
Stanislas Fumet’s Joan the Saint. 
This little book owes much of its 
beauty to the translator, who is also 
the publisher, Francis J. Sheed. 

Every phase of Joan of Are’s 
public life was strange, unusual al- 
most spectacular but few of the 
Church Triumphant knew the light 
of public glory. More often we find 
them filling a quiet niche, their 
saintliness shedding its glow only 
about those in their own immediate 
circle. Such was our first Indian 
saint, Catherine Tekakwitha (Long- 
mans, Green). Among her tribe she 
moved quietly, unassumingly prac- 
ticing her Faith with sincerity and 
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rigor. Only once did she know ad- 
venture—when she found she could 
not live peaceably in the longhouse 
of her uncle, she fled to the Mission 
of Caughnawaga. The Fathers of 
this mission received her with great 
kindness and though they considered 
her a very pious maiden it was not 
until the final months of her life 
that they realized her rapid progress 
towards sanctity. Natives and their 
children gathered about the dying 
girl to learn more of the Faith 
which had been so bitterly rejected 
by their fathers. 


Catherine’s death was a supreme 
triumph of Christianity, for it ac- 
complished that which years of 
missionary effort had failed to do. 
The ancient pagan practices of the 
Indians was abandoned beside Cath- 
erine’s grave. Instead of giving 
their best treasures to the dead and 
mourning over her, they rejoiced. 
Heaven had somehow seemed to be- 
long to the French, but here was one 
of their very own gone there, to re- 
member them, to plead for them. 
“One of their flesh and blood with 
their ways had very visibly gone to 
the Christian Paradise and made it 
their Paradise. They could even 
take pride in it, for from it looked 
down on them one who was so clear- 
ly a Christian—Catherine—and so 
clearly an  Indian—Tekakwitha. 
Daniel Sargent’s life of the Indian 
saint is after all not so much her 
life as the story of the French 
Jesuits and the Indians along the St. 
Lawrence River during the first 
half of the 17th century. 

Long years of indescribable suffer- 
ing and persecution, marked those 
years. Still the missionaries learned 
to love and respect those same 
Indians whose barbarous cruelties 
gave the crown of martyrdom to 
many of their companions. Ur 
daunted they strove to combine the 
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Christian culture with Indian tra- 
ditions. Catherine’s life and death 
was the culmination of those efforts, 
the final victory of Christianity over 
the Iroquois. 


Today we have a tendency to ac- 
cept all too readily. The treasure 
of Faith is accepted by many in a 
most matter-of-fact manner. Even 
daily communicants become accus- 
tomed to their privilege and spend 
but little time in meditation. From 
cloistered walls a nun has given us 
the benefit of her prayerful studies. 
Mother Mary Philip, O. B. V. M., 
has written a book of thoughts for 
Communion time based on Scriptural 
texts. Come To Me (Kenedy) has 
thoughts of comfort and inspiration 
for every soul as well as some very 
beautiful pre-Communion prayers. 
One need not be high on the ladder 
of spiritual perfection to read this 
book understandingly and profitably. 


Catechists, teachers of religious 
vocation schools, sisters and priests 
will welcome a practical handbook 
for the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine, Teaching and Preaching Re- 
ligion to Children (Kenedy.) The 
author, Rev. John K. Sharp, A. M., 
S. T. B., has based his book upon 
the personal experience of years 
spent instructing and preaching to 
young and old. At present he is 
professor of Homiletics and Cateche- 
tics in the religious novitiate and 
diocesan seminary. From out of 
that experience he has outlined a 
course of instruction for public 
school children; a course of instruc- 
tion for the children’s Mass, and 
many a group of illustrative lessons 
that will enliven and simplify in- 
struction. Even parents will find 
many hints of helpfulness from the 
pages of this little book. 


To a Spanish Rose 
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This poem is dedicated to the children who have been 
ruthlessly butchered by the “Loyalist” forces during the 


Down the festooned aisle of a city street 


Arched by rose-tiered bowers 


Came the reverent tread of marching feet 
And the flower-girls’ baskets trimmed and neat, 


Perfume-filled with flowers. 


Through the glassy door of His monstrance throne 


Veiled in the wheaten host, 


But with eyes of loveliness unknown 
Jesus the Savior drew close to His own 


The souls who loved Him most. 


From the little hands of a flower-girl 
Dropped in the street a rose, 
A rose as red as the color of blood 

Dropped for Emmanuel, crushed in the mud 
A soiled and dying rose, 
A rose as red as the color of blood, 
A happy martyred rose! 






Spanish civil war. 


Down the market place of a Spanish street 


Arched by shell-torn towers 


Came the singing lips and the dancing feet, 
Came happy Rosette with her face so sweet 


Her basket filled with flowers. 


By the crucifix of a battered shrine 


Knelt Rosette in prayer. 


Raised were her eyes to her Savior Divine 
Heedless her glance for the Communist sign: 


CATHOLICS BEWARE! 


Near to the cross stood a Communist Red 


And fired as she arose. 


With a prayer in her heart Rosette fell dead 
Beside the cross and the “loyalist” Red 


A dying Spanish rose; 


With a prayer in her heart Rosette fell dead. 


A happy martyred rose! 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


E—————__, Indiana 
Sept. 9, 1937 
Dear Editor: 

We have a problem to present to 
your “Old Pilot.” There are six of 
us girls; all eager for a good time, 
but what can we do? If we go on 
a date, what happens? The boy 
seems to think he owns you, even 
if only the first meeting. And if 


we don’t have dates not only the 


boys shun us, but even the girls and 
our best friends. 

Take Ella. She likes to dance; 
so she accepted a boy’s invitation to 
go toa dance. The first part of the 
date went off splendidly and she was 
having a thoroughly good time. But 
her escort started drinking, and 
gradually other couples’ started 
drinking and soon she was the only 
non-drinking girl in the crowd. 
Then the inevitable necking started 
and she doesn’t mind being kissed, 
but as always the kissing developed 
to other things and she told her 
partner to take her home. Once 
home that was the last date she’s 
had for almost two weeks. That 
seems to always be the situation no 
matter what crowd you go with. If 
you don’t drink, neck, and sometimes 
go the limit, you are automatically 
dropped. So how can a girl still 
preserve her decency and have a 
good time? We try to entertain our- 
selves by parties and outings and 
our club meetings, still we all like 
to have dates, dance and be with a 
jolly crowd. But it’s so hard to find 
a boy that doesn’t take you for 
granted. 

Six puzzled girls. 


HOW FAR MAY IT GO? 


Thank God there are still decent 
and virtuous girls, girls not destined 
for the convent, yet desirous of pre- 
serving their virtue unsullied. The 
letter here submitted by “Six 
puzzled girls” calls for more than 
a@ passing comment. There are 
those among our readers who 
will brush aside the generaliza- 
tions in that letter and deny that so 
dreadful a state exists anywhere. 
There was a time when the writer 
felt the same way, and he wishes 
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he could still feel that way. But 
there is only one class of persons 
more to be pitied than the blind, and 
they are those who, with eyes that 
see, will not see. 

Issue after issue of many current 
magazines describe in unconcealed 
terms the sensual orgies in dives of 
sin; newspapers often print the sor- 
did details of crimes, language on 
the street is loose, and still we opti- 
mistically hope our youth can pass 
unscathed. 

In reply to the letter permit me 
to address myself directly to our 
youth, and while I shall spare you 
much of the shocking truth contained 
in the article, I wish to use at length 
the treatise in the Acolyte of July 
13, 19387. 

Much of the trouble in finding de- 
cent companions today has grown 
from the mistaken idea that when 
anything becomes frequent or com- 
mon, it at the same time becomes 
lawful. Thus, if young people are 
known generally to drink and to in- 
dulge in sinful intimacies when they 
are out together, the tendency is to 
connive at it and even to ricidule 
those who do not care to go so far. 

That explains how it is so preva- 
lent, but how did it get started? 
“The bulk of our American young 
men have been taught little or no 
religion. They are not accustomed 
to practice self-control. They gra- 
tify their lower instincts. Passion 
has become unbridled and when they 
are confronted by the young prac- 
tically naked, evil thoughts and lust- 
ful desires run wild.” (Sunday 
Visitor, September 12, 1937) 

Remember that sin is a term fully 
understood by few outside the 
Catholic Church. We are not blam- 
ing our non-Catholic friends for this 
conditicn. We are blaming those 
satanic forces that a century ago 
outlawed religion from the schools. 
Supernatural standards were sup- 
planted and whatever was found 
“natural” was supplied instead. 
Thus, if it is natural to man to seek 
sensual pleasures, it is lawful to in- 
dulge in them. What was sin (be- 
cause it violated the prohibitions of 
God) has ceased to be sin in very 
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many cases to the uninstructed, for 
it is now in keping with the conces- 
sions of men. 

Now recall that 80% of our young 
people have had such _irreligious 
schooling and you will know that the 
immoral standards can be explained 
easily enough, as can also the fre- 
quency of the application. 

In the article cited above, Father 
Remler, C. M., ascribes the looseness 
of morals among the young to three 
causes: the movie, which portrays 
to greedy eyes scenes that in real 
life would be enacted in private or 
in some darkened nook;  co-educa- 
tion; and the automobile. 


The third is, I think, the most 
serious factor, at least if we are to 
accept Judge Lindsey’s figures. To 
many the figures, I know, will ap- 
pear a gross exaggeration, but not 
to those who studied a recent ques- 
tionnaire from one of our leading 
universities and its replies. Not to 
those either, who have driven along 
the highways and remember the 
many requests from strange girls 
for a “ride.” 


“Judge lLindsey’s investigation 
gives us some idea of the conse- 
quences that may be expected from 
free indulgence in kissing and pet- 
ting. The judge estimates that 
about ninety per cent of the girls 
who go to parties in automobiles 
indulge in hugging and kissing. 
Then at least fifty percent of those 
who begin with hugging and kiss- 
ing do not restrict themselves to 
that, but go farther and indulge in 
other sex liberties which, by all con- 
ventions, are outrageously improper. 
Finally, fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent of those who begin wtih hug- 
ging and kissing, ‘go the limit.’” 

But to answer the letter: First, 
let me say that the complaint is 
mutual. The “Woman Editor” of 
Our Sunday Visitor says she re 
ceives many letters from good 
Catholic young men who are strug- 
gling to save their immortal souls. 
And they declare young women un- 
holily bait them. 

Now why can’t Catholic youths of 
both sexes get together and start 4 
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new vogue—at least among Catho- 
lics? You will have to be different. 
The early Christians had to in- 
augurate a different code of morality 
than that they saw about them. It 
was a case of a few withstanding 
the current of many. It was super- 
natural grace that helped them. 
You have the same grace. You have 
the same sacraments. But it takes 
courage, and that is what many lack. 

If it is really innocent pleasure 
you are after, what is the advantage 
in seeking darkness? Why go out 


alone at night in automobiles and 
drive into unfrequented lanes? If 
you find the presence of a chaperon 
irksome, you can at least invite some 
youthful friends to go along whose 
virtue you know to be above sus- 
picion. Self-respect should do the 
rest. The girl that continues to 
cling to a drinking boy-friend and 
vice versa is hardly deserving of 
sympathy. Surely examples of what 
follows are not rare or hard to find. 

To the six puzzled girls, then, I 
say, if the boys want your company, 





and you will not let them have it un- 
less they are worthy of it, they will 
sooner or later strive to measure up 
to your requirements. If they don’t, 
you had better shun them, for you 
will only come to grief with them. 
How far may it go? It may not 
go at all. Once you give in to inti- 
macies, you have exposed your vir- 
tue to grave danger. Give your 
companions to understand at the 
very start that you don’t tolerate 
such things, and you will have no 
further trouble. S. S. 


FORBIDDEN FOOD 


CCOMPANIED by a young 

monk from Downside Abbey 

in England the writer walked 
through the streets of a European 
city whose early inhabitants, cen- 
turies ago, had no little connection 
with Asiatic people and Oriental 
customs. The streets were narrow 
and filthy. All sorts of wares were 
exposed for sale on these streets. 
Women unkempt, children half clad, 
and the omnipotent burro, a small 
species of donkey, pulling his two 
wheeled cart behind him, completed 
what to one from the western world 
looked like a scene in Bagdad. 


Casually, the writer remarked to 
his companion that he had heard 
that the clergy had started what in 
America we call a “drive” in that 
particular city, trying with zeal to 
institute an Apostleship of prayer. 
My English companion stopped 
walking and said to me adroitly: 
“What these people really are in 
need of is an apostleship of soap.” 
There seemed a ring of irreverence 
in this remark. Yet, in later years 
the writer discovered what to him 
seemed more than probable, that the 
good God had just such a thought in 
mind when, in order to preserve his 
chosen people from becoming ex- 
tinct, He gave the Israelites laws of 
hygiene, even before he gave them 
a hierarchary and priesthood. 
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Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


For the average reader it will not 
be necessary that the writer enter 
into a lengthy discussion of the 
destiny of the Jewish people, nor 
need he discuss Israel’s passage 
across the face of the earth from 
the days of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, until the days of Vespasian 
and Titus. Paramount in the eter- 
nal designs of God was that this 
people be preserved. 

He had decreed that He take upon 
Himself human flesh from this na- 
tion as a son of Abraham. So strong 
was this Messianic message which 
Israel was to carry over the face of 
the then known world, that a mother 
to whom no son was given, con- 
sidered herself an outcast by God. 

Living in an age as we do, that 
follows many centuries of laboratory 
investigations, we perceive at once 
what the Hebrews in the Old Testa- 
ment did not commonly perceive in 
the Mosaic legislation. Nor does it 
seem to have been so apparent to the 
early Church Fathers. Read Gene- 
sis on the law of circumcision, the 
books of Exodus and Numbers in the 
Bible, but especially Deuteronomy, 
and you will realize the striking 
feature that provision was made in 
the entire ceremonial legislation for 
the cult man owes the Deity, for 
necessary economic conditions and 
emergencies, and for the health and 
hygiene of the Jewish people. 
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The faithful Hebrew was always 
obliged to abstain from blood. When 
served with red wine, which was 
often the case with all Semitic peo- 
ple, the combination charges the 
veins of a human being with oxide 
of iron, a condition modern medicine 
considers as very detrimental to the 
health of a human being. The 
Hebrew was not allowed to use for 
food any quadruped that did not 
divide the hoof and chew the cud, 
nor fish that had not fins and scales, 
the law thus shutting out the eel 
and all water animals of a reptile 
nature. The law also forbade all 
birds of prey, all water fowl, and all 
insects excepting the locust. The 
writer leaves it to wiser heads in 
chemical laboratories to discover 
just why the locust was excepted. 
Does the locust possibly carry an 
anti-dote for this or that iethal dis- 
ease in man? 

For economic reasons the law on 
the cloven hoof and the chewing of 
the cud saved the camel and horse, 
for the former does not divide the 
hoof and the latter does not do so 
either, nor does the horse chew the 
cud. How valuable and necessary 
camels and horses are for field work, 
etc., the writer need not point out. 
Until quite recently scholars in 
biblical study have asked why the 
hare was excluded by Mosaic law? 
It does not divide the hoof nor 
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chew the cud. Why was it excluded 
from the diet and menu of the He- 
brews when in these modern times 
the hare is the prey of the sport of 


the hunters? Quite recently medical 
men warned us that death lurks in 
the pelt of the wild rabbit in the 
form and shape of a deadly parasite. 
The same caution was given us rela- 
tive to certain wild birds brought 
into the United States from foreign 
lands. The parrot especially has 
caused disease and death within the 
borders of the United States, for it 
harbors a death-dealing parasite. So 
the Hebrews had to satisfy their 
appetites by using only the meat of 
cattle, sheep and goats, animals 
which divide the hoof and chew the 
cud, and using only domesticated 
fowl and fish that had no relation- 
ship to anything of a reptile nature. 


It is too early yet to pass judg- 
ment on hygienic features relative 
to the nature of foods prohibited by 
the Mosaic legislation. Millions are 
being spent and an army of scien- 
tists in medical or chemical labora- 
tories are feverishly at work in our 
day to trace germs in animals and 
elsewhere that cause our diseases. 

The many lotions, washing of 
hands before meals, etc., no doubt 
were required by Mosaic legislation 
to guard against germ and parasite 
life. This apparent apostleship of 
lotions and washings, the reader 
now perceives, is quite kin to what 
my Downside friend termed an 
“apostleship of soap.” 

Swine divide the hoof but do not 
chew the cud; hence pork was for- 
bidden as a food to the Jews. 
Imagine, dear reader, what would 
have become of the Jewish people in 
the past had they been allowed to 
harbor hogs near their homes! 
Where are the peoples and nations 
that existed along side and on the 
outskirts of Palestine, in the days of 
the Old Testament? These have 
vanished from the face of the earth 
due, no doubt, in large measure, to 
unsanitary conditions, whereas Is- 
rael is still with us. Truly, a Catho- 
lic’s heart must beat for the He- 
brews, for to be a good Catholic one 
must be a good Jew as far as the 
Prophets and the commandments 
given on Mt. Sinai are concerned, 
and, vice versa, one cannot be a good 
Jew unless he also be a good Catho- 
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lic, for their Messiah has been on 
earth and founded His Church and 
is determined to preserve his former 
chosen people. “This generation 
shall not pass away, heaven and 
earth shall pass away but My words 
shall not pass away.” How a Catho- 
lic heart can beat for a Jew! 


A source of continuous scandal to 
the Jews was the sad fact that a 
hog market was flourishing in the 
nearby Greek Decapolis. The Gos- 
pel mentions an incident in connec- 
tion with Decapolis and its hog 
market. The Decapolis, “ten cities,” 
lay on the east side of Lake Gene- 
sareth and was a summer resort for 
the Greek politicians, silver-smiths, 
bankers, (whether international or 
otherwise, the writer cannot say). 
The Herodians spent much of their 
time in this sinful neighborhood. 
The villa of Magdala owned by the 
wealthy sister of Lazarus and 
Martha, the great Saint and peni- 
tent for whom the Lord called Laza- 
rus, her brother, from the tomb, 
this Mary, before her conversion, led 
a profligate life in the neighborhood 
of the famous hog market. The Gos- 
pels tell us that the Lord Jesus had 
gone with His disciples into the 
Decapolis and met up with men that 
were possessed by demons, the men 
living in tombs. 

The demons asked the Lord that 
He cast them into the swine near by. 
This was permitted to them, but 
whether the demons had figured it 
all out, or whether they got a sur- 
prise, the writer cannot say, for the 
Gospels tell us the entire herd of 
swine cast itself, in pell mell fashion, 
headlong into the lake. The Gospels 
then say that the owners of the 
swine came to the Lord and naively 
but blasphemously begged Him to 
leave their confines as he was doing 
harm to their hog market. Evident- 
ly the gang that hung out in the 
Decapolis did not fear depressions 
nor drouth as much as they feared 
the Lord Jesus. As is readily seen 
this scandal of maintaining hogs be- 
ing so close to Galilee and Juda was 
a continuous occasion of sin for the 
Hebrews. 

It was ex-President Hoover, if the 
writer’s memory does not fail him, 
who on a certain occasion said: 
“The Ohio river is a big sewer from 
Pittsburgh down to Cairo.” During 
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the spring of this year while the big 
flood was raging, an army of phy- 
sicians was busy injecting serums 
because the entire Middle West 
along the Ohio river was being con- 
taminated by sewage. The injec- 
tions given by physicians were not 
given to make this sewage more 
palatable, but to preserve the inhabi- 
tants forced to drink from contam- 
inated water sources, from typhoid 
and kindred diseases, so that the in- 
habitants could proceed to drink 
water mixed with sewage, palatable 
or not. 


We may think that we are smart 
in our age, but Moses in his God 
given legislation was smarter. No 
serums were prescribed, no attempt 
was made in the Mosaic law to make 
sewage palatable or less dangerous 
to human life, but a Hebrew was 
“unclean” if he did not provide for 
his sewage in a way that streams 
and sources of drinking water could 
not be contaminated. 


An eminent physician, famous for 
his medical and surgical knowledge 
in the locality in which he labored, 
once said to the writer: ‘Father, 
what a pity that this thing of cir- 
cumcision prescribed by God to the 
sons of Abraham is not being prac- 
ticed by the world at large today.” 
The Doctor was much worried by 
patients who were victims of syphilis 
and gonorrhoea. St. Paul insisted 
that the disciples of Christ among 
the Gentiles in the new law be not 
bothered with circumcision. The 
Apostle informs his fellow Hebrews 
that justification does not come from 
circumcision, for Abraham, as the 
Apostle points out was justified be- 
fore the law of circumcision was giv- 
en. The law of circumcision was 4 
hygienic law. Medical science of to- 
day has a specific against syphilis in 
mercury and its salts. 


Kind reader, do you now see why 
the good God, in order to preserve 
His chosen people from becoming ex- 
tinct gave ceremonial laws in the 
Mosaic Code, not only that His own 
sacred name be never forgotten in 
this world, not only that the He 
brews might see through types the 
shadows cast by coming events, but 
also that through hygienic measures 
the chosen people of God be less ex- 
posed to death-dealing diseases? 
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Divine Papacy vs. Human Frailty 


David Duesing, O. S. B. 


WO HUNDRED and sixty one men have succeeded 
yt to the office of St. Peter. Two hundred and sixty 

one men pass before us in mental review—intrepid 
martyrs, confessors, ardent in their zeal for souls, pro- 
found scholars, astute statesmen—a brilliant pageant 
and one we might well expect to see when we recall the 
words of the Master to the humble Galilean fisherman, 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
Church and the gates of Hell shall not prevail aaginst 
it” (Matt. XVI, 15). It is easy for the world to ad- 
mire men such as these were. Even the Church’s most 
bitter antagonists are forced to admit that the Popes of 
Rome were eminent in sanctity, truly admirable in the 
eyes of their contemporaries. Did I say they were all 
saints? 

It is too well known already for me to allude to a 
Judas in the Apostolic College. But perhaps not every- 
one has heard of John the XII, Sergius the III, Benedict 
IX, and Alexander VI, four in two hundred and sixty- 
one who were unworthy of their exalted position. 

In establishing His Church Christ did something that 
only an omnipotent being could do. He constituted her, 
in her external makeup, a human organization, trans- 
mitting His power to teach and govern to men who 
would thereby lose nothing of their nature with all its 
frailty. Still, He avowed that His Spirit would remain 
with them to guide them in the interests of His Church. 
Was this not at once a manifestation of Wisdom and 
Power to entrust the salvation of man to man? What 
if He had commissioned angels to live among us in some 
assumed form that by their guidance we might attain 
salvation? In ovr reverential awe for them we would 
feel the more keenly our miserable weakness and if they 
showed us the way to Life we would perhaps hesitate to 
follow, being only creatures of flesh and_ blood. 
But no, the reason for the Church’s_ existence 
demands that she be human in her ministers, for it is 
her purpose to save the souls of men. 

Nevertheless, just as we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion for a priest on account of his moral excellence in 
his private life, so too the Church esteems her august 
Head, the Bishop of Rome. It has been the Will of her 
Founder to have men guiding her who might serve as 
models to all under them. But what about those four 
“bad Popes”? They lived in unwholesome times and 
they failed to transcend the prevalent evils. Their 
court was no different from that of any other profligate 
prince and no effort was made to conceal the evil. They 
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succeeded in scandalizing a world just because the world 
always expects more of the Catholic clergy. They were 
sinners but not once did they err in matters of faith and 
morals in the interests of the Church at large. This 
alone was impossible to them because therein they 
should have encroached upon the divine right of Christ’s 
Bride, His holy Church. 


We cannot, and must not close our eyes to the sad 
truth that they lived and, after all, why should we? 
Does it not argue the more for the supernatural origin 
of the Church if she moves along down through the cen- 
turies( majestic as ever despite human weakness in 
her ministers? A man-made organization should long 
ago have succumbed as did the great Empires of the 
past. If all her bishops and priests were just naturally 
holy, no one would wonder at the Church’s perseverance. 
But precisely because some of them were not what they 
should have been, does it not argue a sustained miracle 
that she remains the most sublime force under heaven? 











IZZYJOHN, the Irisher 


Mary Schulte Kallenbach 


EARS of self-pity rolled down Izzy Mos- 

kowitz’s cheeks. Pressing his thin face 
against the spike fence of St. Teresa’s school- 
yard he stood disconsolate. It was the last day 
of school and before him long lines of parochial 
children marched briskly after their Safety 
leader toward home. Nobody spoke to him be- 
cause he was a little Sheenie boy; he was no 
“Trisher.” He wished with all his heart that 
he could be one, for then there would be a job 
for his own Mommie. 

Izzy had a splendid brain. He could reason 
and come to conclusions. He had been told 
how the St. Vincent de Paul Society of this 
school provided jobs for deserving mothers, fed 
the children and clothed them—but for that he 
must become an “Irisher.” “It’s them gits 
things done any time.” 

Now, if only he had the name of Paddy in- 
stead of Izzy. Never had he heard any such 
name as Izzy in that school yard. Only Paddys 
and Dinnys and Josephs and Mike. Izzy fol- 
lowed after the orderly lines of scholars dis- 
consolately hanging his head low. There was 
not a single idea left in it. What in the world 
could he do now? 

All at once he beheld Dinny Mooney and 
Johnnie Murphy, twins in everything but name, 
running across the street carrying swimming 
trunks. Dinny was already unbuttoning his 





IZZY MADE A NOTE OF THE WORD SCAPULAR. 
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blouse and Johnnie was without one. Izzy, for 
want of something else to do, followed closely 
behind. There was never any distinction of 
creed made at the City Bathing Pool. 

Inside, he watched with avid interest the dis- 
robing act. He noticed that on Dinny’s bosom 
there rested a strange looking amulet. It 
looked suspiciously like a miniature chest pro- 
tector and was made with two brown cords to 
which a curious small brown pad was attached 
back and front. Izzy always wanted to know 
things about these “Irishers.” 

Pointing a finger at Dinny’s freckled chest 
he asked: 

“What’s them?” 

“Me scapulars,” replied Dinny with fine 
scorn at such ignorance. 

Izzy made a note of the word ‘scapular.’ 
*Twas a strange one and he must remember it. 
Then he asked again: 

“What’s it doin’ there?” 

“Hangin’ on me, dummy. ’Tis blessed an’ 
me mother said you don’t get hurt wid it on. 
It keeps you safe. You bless yourself and kiss 
it "fore you put it on and it brings you good 
luck.” 

“An’ wouldn’t ye be Irish if ye don’t have 
none?” Izzy was bent on inquiry. 

Dinny and Johnnie let out a snort. Then 
Johnnie mockingly stuck out his chest. 

“See me? I don’t have none. Dinny’s moth- 
er’s relidshus—she’s awful relidshus. Dinny’s 
got to wear it and maybe he wouldn’t git a 
lickin’ ef his mother missed it on him.” 

“Is that so?” roared Dinny defiantly, whip- 
ping off the scapular and holding it out at 
arm’s length dangling. “Much I cares. Here 
Izzy Moskowitz, you kin have it.” He flung the 
scapular contemptuously at Izzy’s feet. 


Izzy snatched it before it fell. It was his 
godsend. His mind had been wondering how 
he ever would get hold of just such a thing; 
but scapulars were not for Sheenies. It seemed 
to be all very well for Irishers as were born so 
not to wear them. Members of one big family 
can do things that strangers never can. 
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Dinny, on his part, was not quite prepared 
that the litle Sheenie would take him so ab- 
ruptly at his word. But Dinny was not going 
to make a fuss about it before Joe’s mocking 
eyes. If Joe didn’t have to wear one, maybe 
Dinny didn’t either; for the rest, his mother 
had her hands full with nine other turbulent 
youngsters. He could easily dodge her. 

Izzy, sure that a bird in hand was worth 
two in a bush, darted away quickly with the 
scapular, dreading a change of mind in the 
donor. He began to vision all sorts of lucky 
possibilities with this open sesame to that 
Society that gave work to mothers. He surely 
would work it for all it was worth. 

Seldom taken at a loss for comment or inven- 
tiveness, Izzy Moskowitz should have been an 
Irishman. He was even better for there is no 
Irishman like the Jew with an Irish soul in him 
when God sends one into this world. 

Towards evening, after his papers had been 
served, Izzy made haste to the rectory where 
the St. Vincent Society met regularly every 
Monday evening. Intent upon asking a job for 
his mother he never gave thought to his moth- 
er’s name. His own, he knew would be de- 
manded first thing; people always wanted to 
know your name when you ask for a job. Now, 
Izzy Moskowitz was no sort of name to be com- 
ing among the Irishers. He paused to consider 
this fact deeply. At last, he saw a way out. 
Dinny Mooney should be consulted. 

“Do ye know, Dinny,” he asked, “how to 
make a name over?” 

“Gee, are ye crazy? 
name over.” 

“How did ye git yer own name first, Dinny?” 

“In baptism, dummy.” 

“What is that baptism—is it a boy’s name?” 

“Yes, sort of. Once it was our Lord’s cous- 
in’s name—you know him don’t you, John the 
Baptist.” 

“Tt wasn’t Johnnie Murphy first, was it?” 

“No, dummy, he was always John the Bap- 
tist.” 

“Could it be Izzy the Baptist?’ 
Izzy reflectively. 

Dinny furrowed his brows. 

“Naw. That’s too much like a Sheenie’s 


Nobody makes their 


suggested 


name—them’s all Izzys.” 
“IT knowd a goil what once was July an’ now 
she’s Petricia.” Izzy observed. 





“Maybe she got it by confirmation,” said Din- 
ny softening. “Maybe Izzy won’t be so bad if 
you hitch John with it like this—Izzyjohn. But 
why do you want a new name?” 

“Oh, I wuz shust,” Izzy stammered, “shust 
axin’ to know. I don’t want it at all, sure I 
don’t.” 

But the inventive Izzy had gotten the infor- 
mation he needed and was fully satisfied. With 
the scapular boldly peeping out of an opening 
in his blouse, he mounted the steps of the rec- 
tory. 

Inside there was a crowd of applicants of 
all sorts and conditions. The officials seated 
about a huge table were very busy asking each 
applicant a hundred things more or less. 

For a long time Izzy was buffeted about and 
hustled from point to point without anyone 
noticing him. His own efforts at recognition 
were completely lost. 

“Please have you a job for mommie?” he 
ventured meekly from time to time, first to one 
man and then another during a lull. But the 
next moment he was lost in the shuffle again. 

Still Izzy stood his ground and waited. He 
must have patience he told himself. Presently 
a door opened and a tall elderly man with grey- 
ing hair and benevolent face came into the 
room. The people lifted their hats and backed 
against the wall with reverence and awe before 
him. And so Izzy became a little more visible. 

This must be the rabbi thought Izzy. The 
newcomer looked about him with keen and 
kindly eye which presently lit upon Izzy’s sca- 
pular. The sight was unusual. 

“Now what have we here?” he asked kindly, 
condescendingly pinching the little thin cheek 
with one hand and fingering the scapular with 
the other. 

At last Izzy’s chance had come. He knew it. 
His heart beat madly. “Please, sir, he stam- 
mered, “me mommie is poor and wants a job.” 

His reverence concluded that a boy with a 
scapular was bound to be backed by a right 
worthy mother. Very pious, too, he thought. 

“You are a good son,” he said; “can you 
bless yourself?” 

Izzy nodded his head. He could not trust 
himself to speak. He trembled lest the big man 
demand a demonstration and for this Izzy was 
ill prepared. He knew that you pointed your 
right hand to the four points of the compass 
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on yourself, but the words that went with it, 
he did not know. But Izzy had imagination— 
all he could think of on the spur of the moment 
was some fragments of the Hail Mary he had 
heard through the class room windows. Izzy 
felt that he was a lost man. 

Happily, his reverence did not advance the 
point. On the contrary he half abstractedly 
put back the protruding portion of the scapular 
and buttoned the blouse over it just as nicely as 
Izzy’s mother would have done. 

But the questions continued. 
evitable one. 

“What is your name?” 

“Izzyjohn the Baptist,” said the culprit, his 
eyes looking away. 

“Something new in the saints’ calendar.” 
There came a roguish twinkle in the priest’s 
eyes. “Where do you live?” 

“Next to the Fish Market in Carter St.” 

“What is your mother’s name?” 

“Moskowitz.” 

“Oh, I see. Hum, hum,” said his reverence 
smiling sagely, “And where did you get the 
scapular, Izzyjohn the Baptist?” 


It was the in- 
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“We are come.”—St. Matth. 2:2. 


safe, yea, eternal keeping, do they consi 
true generosity. Philanthropy says: “ 
and do not count the cost.” 


He says: 
can work unhampered in generous souls. 
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The Crowded Caravansary 


LL JERUSALEM is astir. 
from the East. 
suitable lodging for their masters and quarters for their beasts. 
Richly caparisoned camels, with the odor of spices clinging like 
incense to their gorgeous trappings and desert sands still in their 
nostrils, give evidence of the rank and native land of their royal 
Each night these had read the unrolled, purple scroll of 
the measureless heavens until they knew all its golden letters by 
heart. Now a new illuminated initial, a massive “J,” danced be- 
fore their eyes and enticed them to follow it through trackless, 
boundless deserts te the Jewish capital. 
accepted the invitation to follow what might prove to be a will-o’-the-wisp, a mere mirage. 
They leave the compact city for the open plains of Bethlehem. 
the object of their laborious search, the reward of all their generous sacrifices. 
the Infant King they deposit their royal gifts, but only to the treasury of His Sacred Heart for 
their most prized possession—themselves. 
ive till it hurts.” 
True generosity counsels: 
The Infant King will make that the motio of His earthly life. 
“Open thy (soul’s) mouth wide, andI will fill it (with grace).”—Ps. 80:11. 
Hence every generous soul can say: 
way of the commandments when thou didst enlarge my heart.”—Ps. 118:32. 


Do not put on the brakes if you want to go up hill. 
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“I got it from a boy.” In blushing confusion 
Izzy asked: “Aint it o. k.?” 


“Who told you to wear it?” 


“Nobody; I done it myself. 
mommie good luck.” 


It’ll bring my 


“All right, Izzyjohn. Take it off now. Put 
it in your pocket and run home. Be sure you 
give it back to the boy. Tell him not to make © 
fun of you and that Father Brennan said he 
ought to be ashamed of himself.” 


Izzy never went into details about that visit 
to anyone. He knew the “rabbi” had not been 
discouraging about the job, however. 


Several days later, Izzy stood on his own 
pavement surveying the neighborhood. Sud- 
denly his heart stood still. There was that very 
rabbi coming to whom he had been masquerad- " 
ing as an Irisher. Surely, it was the man look- 
ing for Izzy’s home. In another moment, he 
was inside the hallway shouting wildly: 

“Mommie, mommie, kvik, here comes the 
scapular rabbi to give you a job. Come kvik 
and bless yourself.” 
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A strange caravan has arrived 
Liveried servants bustle about in search of 


Generously they had 


In an open stable they find 
At the feet of 


That is 
Christian charity suggests: “Give 
“Give until there is no more to give.”— 
To each of His generous followers 
Grace 
“TI have run the 
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